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ake Care, Young Bellow 
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Just a minute, Brother Nimrod, afore you're on your way, 
For it isn't very often this old-timer has his say, 
Advice is often tooken, but forgotten in the hunt, 
So heed a word of wisdom from this rabbit-chasin’ runt. 
A gun is mighty handy when a pheasant's in the air, 
Or Blackie Bruin is heading for the safety of his lair, 
But that old shootin’ iron is a tombstone in disguise, 
If a fellow doesn't watch his step or thinks himself too wise. 
A fence is built for safety until gunners take the trail, 
And then the thing's as deadly as any darn third rail, 
A shiny huntin' rifle fills a gunner's heart with glee, 
And little tots will crowd around to see it on his knee, 
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But mark my words, young feller, that rifle brings dismay 
When kiddies’ little fingers upon its trigger play. 
Don't point your gun at buddies just to feel its hidden might, 
For Death makes no exceptions of a gunner's oversight. 
Don't say it isn't loaded when it's handled by a friend, 
Make sure the breech is empty, or your friendship ties will end. 
Hold tight that trusty rifle, it will stand you in good stead, 
When in the forest brush appears a deer's majestic head, 
But drop that gun upon the ground or bump it on a post, 
And you will never see again the ones you love the most. 
So take a tip, young feller, from a rabbit-huntin’ runt, 
Take care and you will long enjoy the glories of the hunt. 





By Hap Dison, ' 
Evening Public Ledger—Philadelphia. 
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HE deer problem in Pennsylvania has been a subject of con- 
troversy for a great many years, _and although the Game 
Commission has employed every means at its command to remedy it, 
all remedial steps have met with opposition of one sort or another. 


When the deer problem first became acute back in 1923, farmers and 
orchardists were loud and profuse in their appeals for relief. However, 
the Commission was forstalled in its efforts to grant that relief by 
sportsmen who, for obviously selfish reasons, gave no thought what- 
ever to the landowner or his crops, insisted on buying the special licenses 
allocated to certain townships and parts of townships in the South 
Mountain district of the Commonwealth, tearing them up and flinging 
them to the four winds in order that no reduction in the herd could 
be made. 


Subsequently, when the deer problem became still more acute and 
more widespread, and when farmers and landowners, hard pressed as 
they were, demanded reparation for depredations to their crops and 
orchards, sportsmen again voiced their protests. 


Other methods were employed to reduce the deer population, even 
statewide seasons for killing antlerless deer, but the animals continued 
to increase, and now they are found in every one of the sixty-seven 
counties of the Commonwealth. In at least twenty counties there 
should be no deer at all. Furthermore, contrary to the belief of 
those who opposed the methods employed by the Commission, the 
kill of legal antlered deer from year to year maintained a constant 
level and even continued to increase. 


Today the Commission is faced with more vital problems effecting 
its deer herd than at any time in the Commonwealth’s history. Land- 
owners in northern forested areas of the state literally have their backs 
to the wall. As a result of over-population, as many as 30 to 50 deer 
have been killed on one farm in an effort to save what few crops 
remain. These assertions are not idle chatter; they are factual. Records 
to prove their existence are available at the office of the Game Com- 
mission for any who care to verify them. 


Almost 1,000 deer were killed by farmers to protect their crops and 
orchards during September alone. The figure for October will no 
doubt run even higher. The tabulation for the deer killed for the 
first nine months of 1938, published in the last issue, gives concrete 
evidence of the fact that drastic measures must be employed if any 
relief whatever is to be afforded the landowner. 


The question has been raised, “Why not trap out surplus deer?” 
The answer: The Commission tried it, but the task was laborious, the 
cost prohibitive. The question has been raised, “Why not employ certain 
‘experienced’ hunters to shoot out the old barren does?” The answer: 
How many hunters in Pennsylvania are qualified to recognize an old 
barren doe? And if such an attempt should ever be made, picture if 
you can the pressure, and the jealousies, which would be brought to 
bear upon the Commission in connection with the selection of these 
‘experts’. Try to visualize also the tremendous amount of time and 


the cost involved. Also, what would the Commission do with 50,000 or 
more deer carcasses? 


It is true there are some sections of the Commonwealth where deer 
are not as plentiful as they are in others. Thank goodness this is 
true in the agricultural sections, where the deer have no right to be 
anyhow. However, if sportsmen are to be influenced by 
sentimental reasons arising from the knowledge that deer are 
just beginning to establish themselves in their particular community, 
regardless of whether those communities are natural deer habitat 
or not, how long will it be, we wonder, ere the same conditions exist 
in those sections as now prevail in many others. 


As already stated, wild deer are found in every county of the Com- 
monwealth. Of course, it goes without saying that they occur only 
in limited numbers in thickly populated sections. Nevertheless, they 
are there. The reason? Simply because the herd has increased beyond 
its natural food supply, and has spread far beyond its normal 
range. But again the question arises from certain sportsmen, “What 
has the Commission done to increase the food supply?” The Com- 
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mission has done much in the way of improvement cuttings—thousands 
of acres of them—but it cannot accomplish the impossible. What it 
has taken Nature years and years to create Man cannot undo in a 
few years. 


The crowned canopy of our forests cannot be thinned out overnight. 
The 13,000,000 acres of forest land in Pennsylvania cannot be so 
regulated as to adequately provide enough food for the present herd 
of deer within a comparatively few months. In the interim what will 
occur? If Man does not take a toll by regulated hunting, Nature will. 
What Man does not kill humanely, Nature will take through starvation 
or disease. Some hunters say both sexes are shot under anterless 
seasons—even fawns, many of them bucks. That is true. But which 
is more merciful? To have these creatures come to an early end by 
a rifle bullet or by the horrible tortures of lingering starvation and 
disease which follow in the wake of over-population and food scarcity? 


The question also arises, as it has always arisen before, “Why make 
the season statewide? Why not confine it to certain counties?” The 
reason: When a season is confined to certain counties there is 
invariably an influx of hunters into those sections; and if ever a 
wiping out of any particular species is invited, it is then. Again, “Why 
not limit the number of hunters who go hunting in these particular 
counties?” And the answer is, because the sportsmen have always 
protested the issuance of special deer licenses, though the plan may be 
sound. 


If the sportsmen of Pennsylvania would only have faith in what the 
Game Commission is trying to do; if they would only look back over 
the last twenty-five years and take stock of themselves-and of the 
Commission, they would find that very few mistakes have been made. 
Naturally the Commission is not infallible, but it has tried all of the 
things that have been suggested and it has found them not only 
inadequate, but expensive. Through wise regulation the Commission 
has been able to furnish excellent hunting for the sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania for many, many years—such good hunting, in fact, that it has 
made many other states envious of her record. Despite this enviable 
reputation, however, it is apparent that some of her own sportsmen 
are not supporting the Commission’s endeavors. 


It is not easy to practically apply seasons and bag limits to meet 
the requirements of over 600,000 hunters. Likewise, it is not easy to 
appease the continued demand of hundreds, yes thousands, of land- 
owners who are constantly suffering from depredations by deer; and 
whether or not deer are prevalent in certain counties of the Common- 
wealth today is no reason why they will not be prevalent tomorrow. 
These animals increase rapidly, and soon reestablish themselves. 
Furthermore, if some hunters are of the opinion that the animals are 
too scarce in their particular section to hunt this year, they them- 
selves can refrain from hunting them and encourage others to do 
likewise. 

The fact that the season is open does not say that it is compulsory 
for every hunter to go out and shoot a doe, particularly in the 
section where he thinks they haye been thinned out enough already. 
However, he can, and it is his duty to try to help reduce the number 
of deer in those sections which he knows are over-populated. One 
reason a statewide season on antlerless deer was declared was to 
eliminate certain objectionable regulations. By so doing the Com- 
mission felt it was acting in the best interests of all the sportsmen. At 
the same time the Commission believed that the sportsmen in turn 
would make a strenuous effort to confine their hunting to those out- 
lying rural sections adjacent to forest areas where deer are plentiful and 
where farmers and other landowners are suffering such tremendous 
damage—not in those sections where there are only a few. They 
believed that the sportsmen would cooperate to the end that the affected 
areas would be satisfied and their own areas regulated. 


If the sportsmen of Pennsylvania uphold the Commission on a policy 
of this sort two purposes will be served—the herd will be reduced in 
all the sections where it should be reduced, and regulated in all those 
sections where it should be regulated. And no harm will be done 
whatever. 






































































THE GOVERNOR ON 


Address delivered by Governor Earle at the 
dedication of the Pymatuning Game Refuge and 
Museum, Oct. 15, 1938. 


T IS with a keen sense of satisfaction that 

I am here today to dedicate this Game 
Commission Museum and wildlife sanctuary, 
which is an important part of one of the great- 
est conservation achievements ever undertaken 
by the Commonwealth. 


The basic benefit of Pymatuning Reservoir 
lies in its function of equalizing streamflow of 
the highly industrialized Shenango Valley com- 
munities which depend upon its waters both for 
domestic and industrial water supply. Today, 
we are concerned with a bi-product of this 
project—a phase which is both near and dear 
to my heart. This bi-product, of interest to so 
many millions of our people today, has to do 
with the restoration and perpetuation of wild- 
life in general, and with migratory waterfowl 
in particular. This great national resource, deci- 
mated by overshooting and destruction of en- 
vironment during the past century, now bids 
fair to be reestablished by wise federal shoot- 
ing regulations, and by recreation of suitable 
nesting and resting environment such as is 
offered by Pumatuning Reservoir and its game 
refuge of 3,670 acres. : 


In consummating a policy for the multiple use 
of Pymatuning Reservoir, I welcome the op- 
portunity of paying tribute to the legislatures of 
both Pennsylvania and our good neighbor, Ohio, 
for their splendid cooperation in enacting a 
compact fully governing these uses; the Pyma- 
tuning Conservation Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 
the Izaak Walton League of America, and other 
non-partisan civic organizations for the many 
helpful suggestions which they have submitted. 


These are days of highly controversial discus- 
sion relating to the social welfare of our people. 


Many of the problems confronting us today 
demand immediate attention—a prior right of 
way, as it were—yet it cannot be denied that 
the greatest long term problem confronting the 
State and Nation today, is that of adopting an 
orderly and progressive plan of conserving our 
renewable natural resources, such as forests, 
waters and wildlife. Forests and waters are a 
basic necessity of all life. Wildlife is a rather 
definite barometer of the ability of our land 
to support human life, while the added value of 
wildlife from a social, economic and aesthetic 
viewpoint is incalculable. 


Let us try to find a modern definition of the 
word “Conservation.” Surely, its practical ap- 
plication is not covered by Webster, which 
merely indicates a hoarding of resources. Our 
renewable natural resources—forests, waters, 
wildlife—belonging to the people. These funda- 
mental resources—the basis of all life, happiness 
and wealth, must not be dispensed for the 
private gain of the privileged few. The modern 
conception of conservation as I see it, is a long- 
term plan of public use of natural resources on a 
perpetual basis. There is within the great 
majority of us an inherant desire to participate 
in those wholesome outdoor pastimes of hunting 
and fishing ; it is a logical governmental function 
to improve and perpetuate facilities for asso- 
ciation with the great out-of-doors, whether it 
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be in hunting, fishing, nature study or just plain 
contentment, is immaterial. 


Other generations were guilty of shameful 
waste of our natural resources; vast forests 
were ruthlessly destroyed for private gain; most 
tillable areas have been worked down to the 
very bone; wildlife has been decimated, and 
some species made extinct; uncontrolled com- 
mercialism turned public waters into private 
sewers, sounding the death knell of the major 
portion of our fishing resources. 


Pennsylvania has pioneered in game and fish 
restoration by means of its two special funds 
established for this specific purpose. These 
funds, supported entirely by the sportsmen, are 
financed by licenses which are in no sense a 
tax, but a voluntary contribution in the cause of 
improved hunting and fishing. For that reason 
it is with some amusement that I look upon 
the recommendations of those who consider the 
“abolition of the fishermen’s license.” Such a 
statement could arise only from one ignorant of 
the purpose of the fishermen’s license. 

Four years ago, I pledged to the sportsmen 
of the State adherence to two great principles 
in the administration of their affairs; First, a 
strictly non-political wildlife policy; second, the 
preservation of the Game and Fish funds. As 
one of the contributors to these funds, and as 
your Governor, it has indeed been a source of 
satisfaction to have fulfilled those pledges, and 
to note the great strides made by the Game 
and Fish Commissions during these four years. 


The modernized Game Code of the 1937 
Session provides for immediate dismissal of 
any employe who engages in political activity; 
it provides selection of personnel on a merit 
system, with intensive training of the field force 
to fit them for efficient service. Added safety 
factors for both hunter and landowner are 
provided, while the whole code has been re- 
written to meet modern conservation needs. 


Museum. 


Note cases of mounted birds. 


In Game administration, the new farm-game 
program is opening up many areas heretofore 
closed to hunting and provides for a better 
understanding between sportsmen and_ their 
hosts, the landowners. 


An extensive program of food and cover 
development, based upon sound research, is 
the foundation of better hunting for the future, 
while output of the State Game Farms has 
reached an all-time high. Our Fish Com- 
mission, too, has kept pace by greatly increas- 
ing the capacity of its hatcheries and moderniz- 
ing its fleet of trucks which is used in distribu- 
tion. A wise 1937 legislature granted to the 
Fish Commission the power to establish, on its 
own initiative, seasons, size and creel limits 
and other regulations for the betterment of 
fishing. 


No doubt the most important conservation 
legislation of modern times was the Pure 
Streams Act of 1937, which recognizes the 
biological and recreational values of water, and 
is generally conceded to be a model in anti- 
pollution legislation. That group which has for 
many years of adversity, championed the cause 
of pure streams, is to be congratulated upon its 
signal victory, yet I must warn the over- 
enthusiast that the mere enactment of a law 
does not represent the eventual. The redemption 
of our streams is a long time program, requiring 
a forceful and ever vigilant administration of 
the law. 


The very worst stream pollution existing 
today is in the navigable waters of the nation. 
Interstate streams, like interstate railroads, are 
no respecters of man-made political boundafies. 
They deliver their ever increasing cargo o 
pollution to the next user down-stream, 
charges collect. 


Congress has wisely legislated to protect navi- 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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By COREY FORD and ALASTAIR MacBAIN 
Reprinted from “Conservation” as condensed 
from “Colliers” 

ée UR forests,” states Mr. George Spelvin 
to his wife, exhaling a cloud of 

cigarette smoke and waving his arm expansively 

at the surrounding scenery, “are a priceless 

heritage. We must cherish and protect them. 

And now, my dear, if you'll get the children 

back in the car, we can get in another hundred 

miles before supper.” 

And flipping his cigarette butt casually out 
of the window of the car, Mr. Spelvin settles 
himself behind the wheel, reaches for the gear- 
shift, and the sedan rolls on its way once more; 
and that is the last we see of Mr. Spelvin. . . . 

It is not the last we see of Mr. Spelvin’s 
cigarette. Hidden from the road, it has landed 
on a heap of brown pine spills, crisp and dry 
as powder after two weeks without rain. It 
continues to burn on down to the end, and 
gradually the needles surrounding the live coal 
twist and begin to grow black. 

A sudden puff of wind flattens the coil of 
cigarette smoke, and the circle of needles 
grows brightly for a moment. When the wind 
stops, the spiral of smoke rises again, a little 
heavier, and the rim of the circle stays red. 

A second puff of wind, stronger than the 
first, picks up several glowing needle tips and 

? scatters them across the littered forest floor. 
ame H Here and there new coils of smoke arise, as 
fore i the wind drops again, and a piece of dried 
tter Be bark begins to smolder like punk. 
heir i ; Five minutes later there is another sharp 

ap : gust of wind, and the birch bark gasps and 
ver “i . leaps into astonished flame. It rolls over, 
is at writhing with fire, and lands against a clump 
re, of dried brush that crackles and suddenly goes 
hans q} up in a brisk bonfire, spitting sparks. Other red 
om. } tongues begin to lick silently at the surrounding 
as ," pine litter. The circumference of the circle is 
mniz- - widening fast. 
-ibu- Now the freshening breeze lifts the fire across 
the a little gully, and grabs at the lower branches 
n its of a pile of slash and swings itself up hand 
mits — over hand, clambering from twig to twig, 
t of - reaching for the bigger branches overhead. The 
- whole slash roars aloft, and a rabbit scurries 
tien out panic-stricken and bolts headlong before the 
Pure rush of heat and strange, stinging smoke. Green 
the shoots of second-growth in the advancing path 
and of the fire pale and fling their arms aloft and 
po wither into flame. The fire is running uphill 
3 for now toward the big stand of pine on the 
rause ridge, riding each new gust of wind. The 
n its breeze has stiffened into a steady gale. . 
over- About this time, a lookout in a tower fifteen 
“ew miles away spots the bank of smoke piling up 
tion in the southwest. He locates the column ap- 
tring proximately by the alidade suspended over his 
ao map, and phones the nearest ranger station. 
“Between Swift River and Bald Summit . 
ina tough country back there . . . wind rising.” 
— The dispatcher checks with a simultaneous 
— report from another lookout ten miles to the 
— west, places the fire exactly where the two 
= air lines between the towers cross, and shakes 
a his head. Black Mountain area. Little water 
% available, many isolated ranches to the south. 
His danger meter puts the forest in the fifth 
navi- hazard period—exceptionally low humidity— 





(Continued on Page 31) 
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Progress of the Commission's Program 
By SETH GORDON 


LMOST three years have elapsed since it 

was the writer’s privilege to discuss 
certain suggestions with your honorable body 
when he appeared before you, upon invitation, 
to consider the advisability of returning to the 
post he had relinquished almost ten years 
previously. 

During the intervening three years the Com- 
mission has functioned smoothly and efficiently ; 
Governor Earle and the members of his Cabinet 
have cooperated and allowed the Commission 
to operate on a strictly non-partisan basis; the 
organized sportsmen have worked splendidly 
with the Commission; and a fine spirit of team- 
work has been evidenced on all sides by the 
members of the Staff, both field and office. 

All of the suggestions discussed three years 
ago have been put into operation, together with 
numerous other improvements, with the result 
that the progress of the Game Commission’s 
long-term program has been very encouraging. 
A brief review at this time seems in order. 


It was agreed that (1) an intensive manage- 
ment program be launched on the State Game 
Lands and Refuges; that (2) efforts be made 
to secure the cooperation of the Department of 
Forests and Waters to improve wildlife habitats 
on the State Forests; that (3) hundreds of 
smaller refuges be created primarily to enhance 
small game conditions; that (4) an effort be 
made to find a solution to the farm-game prob- 
lem, especially in the southeastern and south- 
western regions of the State; that (5) research 
work be expanded, and if possible a Federal 
cooperative research and demonstration project 
be established at Pennsylvania State College; 
that (6) an effort be made to develop among the 


* A Special Report Submitted to the Pennsylvania Game Commission, October 5, 


Field Staff a better understanding of the ele- 
mentals of environmental control as an im- 
portant function of game management, so that 
our officers might instruct the public how best 
to assure maximum annual game crops instead 
of making law enforcement their only major 
consideration; that (7) the hundreds of or- 
ganized groups of sportsmen be invited to 
shoulder a definite part of the responsibility by 
encouraging them to sponsor more local food 
and cover improvement and other projects; and 
that (8) the Commission’s Training School 
program be broadened more completely to 
equip its field officers, and to develop trained 
men to fill future vacancies. 


It also was agreed that a general reorganiza- 
tion of the Staff, especially in the field, be 
studied in the hope of effecting greater operating 
efficiency and economy, and to distribute the 
entire load more evenly. 


Lands & Refuges—The recent developments 
in connection with the Commission’s lands and 
refuges program have been especially significant. 
The Commission began buying State Game 
Lands in 1920. Up to June 1, 1927, the year 
the license fee was increased to $2.00 and 75 
cents from each resident license was earmarked 
for lands and refuges, the Commission had 
purchased 92,640.62 acres. During the next 8 
years, ending June 1, 1935, the Commission 
acquired 372,781.35 acres, or an average per 
year during that period of 46,597.67 acres. Dur- 
ing the entire period from 1920 to May 31, 1935 
the Commission’s total purchases of 465,421.97 
acres averaged 31,028 acres annually. 


During the past three fiscal years the total 
area purchased aggregated 123,000 acres, or an 
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average of 41,000 acres annually. On October 
lst the Commission owned a total of 588,418.52 
acres, with a very considerable additional acre- 
age under contract for purchase. 

The purchases recently have mostly been 
the more expensive smaller tracts, many of 
them old farm land, in sections remote from 
extensive forest regions, principally for small 
game. The Commission should now give 
further consideration to its future land purchase 
policy, as the management drain on its resources 
is becoming increasingly larger. 

On May 31, 1935, the Commission had a total 
of 174 refuges of all classes, with an aggregate 
of 129,589 acres. On October Ist of this year 
we had a total of 261 refuges (other than those | 
on the new Cooperative Farm-Game Projects), © 
with an aggregate of 138,946 acres. The turkey | 
refuge program started about five years ago has” 
been further expanded, many of the old large” 
refuges have been reduced in size, and a] 
number of smaller ones established in the 
surrounding territory primarily to benefit seal 
game. 

Early in 1936 the Commission approved an 
intensive food and cover improvement program — 
on its lands, and since that time approximately” 
10,000 acres have been undergoing such treat-— 
ment. The net income through timber sales) 
resulting therefrom to October 1 has aggregated 
$10,665.00. 

Two years ago the Commission adopted 4™ 
group management plan for all of its lands and | 
refuges, thereby improving the general ade 
ministration of these widely scattered holdings 
and doing the job more efficiently than was here- 
tofore possible. 
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By undertaking this improvement program, 
and establishing many more small refuge units, 
the Commission has not only increased the game 
carrying capacity of its own lands, but it has 
thoroughly sold the value thereof to others who 
are now undertaking similar programs on their 
own initiative. 

Following a series of conferences, the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters is now devot- 
jing much more attention to improvement opera- 
tions on the State Forests which will benefit 
wildlife. 

Farm-Game Projects—Based upon pre- 
liminary studies of the problem in Pennsylvania 
and various other states, the Commission in 
1936 launched a new type of Cooperative Farm- 
Game Program in twenty-one agricultural 
counties, near centers of population, to test the 
feasibility of plans to encourage landowners to 
cooperate in the improvement of game condi- 
tions, and to induce them to throw open to 
public hunting large acreages which heretofore 
had been posted in these heavily hunted 
agricultural counties. 

The response to this undertaking was sur- 
prising. Both the farmers and nearby sports- 
men reacted most favorably, and up to October 
of this year a total of 71 such projects, in 
eighteen (18) of the twenty-one (21) counties, 
had been signed up. The total area of these 
cooperative projects is 70,087 acres, more than 
half of which had previously been closed to 
public hunting. 

On these 71 projects, a total of 612 refuge 
units, comprising 4,798.5 acres, or an average of 
almost eight (8) acres each, have been 


established to date, with more to be installed 
prior to the hunting season. 

The majority of the 832 farmers who have 
entered into these agreements, under which the 
hunting rights on their lands, many of which 


had been closed to public hunting, are turned 
over to the Commission for five or ten years, 
and nearby groups of organized sportsmen are 
cooperating nicely with the Commission. The 
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value of the projects is already showing up (1) 
through improved game conditions, (2) more 
and better public hunting grounds, and (3) 
practically no complaints from any of the land- 
owners relative to abuses on their property from 
careless hunters. 

Demands for expansion of this cooperative 
program to include other farming counties are 
increasing, and dozens of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions are offering to help establish and im- 
prove such projects if and when the Commis- 
sion’s funds will allow the further expansion 
of the plan. 

This undertaking, still in the experimental 
stage, has attracted nation-wide attention. It 
certainly constitutes an important approach to 
the farm-game problem, but much still remains 
to be done to secure the active aid of our 190,000 
farm owners and tenants. 


Research & Demonstration—The expansion of 
the Commission’s research program during the 
past three years has brought much favorable 
comment from sportsmen and others interested. 
The furtherance of this work on a_ sound, 
practical basis will supply badly needed in- 
formation for the Commission’s future guidance 
and assistance. 

The establishment, early in 1938, of a co- 
operative research and demonstration project at 
Pennsylvania State College, jointly sponsored 
by the U. S. Biological Survey, the College, and 
the Commission, will not only supply to the 
farmers of the Commonwealth, through their 
own extension service channels, additional badly 
needed information relative to easy ways and 
means to improve wildlife conditions, but will 
supplement the Commission’s own researcli 
work. At the same time it will enable the 
College to offer courses in wildlife management 
to students who are prospective extension agents 
or farmers, or who desire to enter the field 
professionally. 

Through this program the same channels 
which were largely responsible for the needless 
destruction of wildlife cover on Pennsylvania’s 
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farms will be used to encourage the restoration 
of that which has been needlessly devastated. 

In this connection, the recent distribution of 
a special bulletin, “Wildlife in the Farm 
Program” has struck a most responsive chord. 
The demand for it has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Farmers and sportsmen alike are using 
the bulletin extensively, and it is the writer’s 
opinion that the wide distribution of this 
publication is fully justified. 


Jobs for Organized Groups—The Commis- 
sion’s efforts to enlist more active cooperation 
on the part of organized groups of sportsmen 
has been exceptionally well received. The Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program, the suggestions 
in the new bulletin just mentioned, the develop- 
ment of the Sportsmen’s Rearing Pen, the wider 
distribution of day-old pheasant and quail 
chicks, the establishment and development of 
refuges and propagation areas, the trapping and 
re-distribution of native game, the planting of 
food plots with the Commission’s special 
mixture, and various other undertakings recently 
sponsored by the Commission have given these 
groups something definite to do to improve 
wildlife conditions in their own community. 

The further development of these cooperative 
activities merits the Commission’s serious con- 
sideration. A working organization of sports- 
men is a decided asset; a group organized sole- 
ly for the purpose of securing more game from 
the Department for stocking purposes is useless. 
Every organization should have a real working 
program! 


Employee Training — The Commission’s 
Training Program as it is now functioning, 
presented in a preliminary way by one of your 
numbers in 1935, was formally adopted early in 
1936 and put into operation immediately. The 
striking thing about this institution is not the 
fact that 50 of the officers now in the field 
were selected by competitive examination and 
graduated from the School, but the effect the 


(Continued on Page 28) 














Deer damage to planted Scotch Pines, Cherry 
Hollow Road. 


Top: Type of sign used to designate the study 
plot area; Clearfield-Penfield road. 
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DEER DAMAGE STUDY PLOTS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By J. C. MIDDOUR 
Dept. of Forests and Waters 
and 
JAMES N. MORTON 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


T HAS been frequently pointed out that an over-supply of deer leads to the destruction 

of the understory of tree growth necessary for the perpetuation of the forest and of the 
cover and food supplies so badly needed by the deer herd and by grouse and other small game 
species frequenting forest areas. 

In addition to the damage noted by deer in natural growth, in areas where the supply is 
greater than the normal carrying capacity, it has also been apparent for a number of years 
that there were considerable losses sustained to planted evergreen trees. This has been noted 
both in trees planted by the Commonwealth and by private individuals, especially in or near the 
forest areas. In many instances the loss has consisted of practically the entire plantation of 
trees which would have afforded winter protection to wildlife as well as future timber supplies. 


In order to bring together accurate and reliable information and to help develop a better 
understanding of this serious problem, the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 
and the Pennsylvania Game Commission cooperated in a special study of deer damage, starting 
in the spring of 1929. In accordance with this cooperative plan, eight study plots were 
established on four different state forests in Clearfield, Cumberland, Huntingdon, and Pike 
Counties. Each of these four study areas consisted of two one-acre plots. One of each of 
these two one-acre plots was completely enclosed with a deer proof fence 7% feet high. 
The other companion one-acre plots were left unfenced. Special care was used in the 
selection of companion plots to make certain that areas were selected with similar natural 
growth conditions and other factors that would affect tree growth. The eight plots (four 
fenced and four unfenced) were planted with selected planting stock, the fenced areas were 
planted with the same species and in the same manner as the unfenced areas. 

The field work in connection with the project was supervised by James N. Morton, of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and Richard M. May, of the Department of Forests 
Waters. 

The purpose of these plots was to provide the two cooperating agencies with specific and 
exact information as to just how much damage, and what kind of damage, are done to planted 
trees in widely scattered localities where deer are present. The fact that each plot purposely 
exposed to unrestricted deer browsing had an adjacent control, or check plot, provided that 
there would be removed any possibility of other factors influencing final results. 
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The plots were established in the spring of 1929 and when completed 
were examined in May, 1929, to determine the percentage of establish- 
ment of the trees on both the unfenced plots, where browsing would be 
unrestricted, and on the fenced, or check plots, where deer could not 
enter. At intervals thereafter the plots were re-examined to determine 
the percentage of trees remaining on the fenced plots as contrasted with 
the number on the unfenced plots. Thus it was possible to obtain a 
fairly accurate answer to the question, “How much and how severely 
do deer damage planted forest trees?” 

The most recent inspection of the plots was made during September, 
1938 by J. C. Middour, of the Department of Forests and Waters, and 
Messers C. C. Freeburn and John R. Langenbach, of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 


Cumberland County—Two adjoining areas, one fenced, of one acre 
each were laid out in Cook Township on the north side of the Benders- 
yille road, one mile each of Pine Grove Furnace. The plots are 
located on an abandoned field which was covered with grass and 
weeds. The aspect is southerly and the ground is level. The sites are 
classified as Quality I. 


The two plots were planted with white pine, Scotch pine, Norway 
spruce and Japanese larch. In the examination of the plots made in 
September 1938, it was difficult to make an accurate count of the 
survival of the different species as they are now too large, and the 
branches have grown together in most places on the fenced areas. It 
was observed, however, that the planted trees have made a much 
better growth on the south side of the plot than on the north side, 
both in regard to total height growth and percentage of stocking. 


The following average heights were observed on the fenced areas: 


. White pine ......... » I  SGSeeteh wine ......... 15 ft. 
S IN ios igre W 40s 40-6 14 ft. EP eS 4% ft. 


On the unfenced area the trees showed quite evidently the effects 
of deer browsing since the establishment of the plantation. The stock- 
ing is poor and the height growth is not nearly as great as within 
the fenced area. The stocking or survival on the unfenced area is less 
than 75% of that on the fenced area. Scotch pine forms about 80% 
of the trees in this area, and there are very few white pine remaining. 


The following average heights were observed on the unfenced areas: 


White pine .......... 4 ft. Scotch pine ....... 8 ft. 
ES Bora eee 14 ft. EE Gwinsevenexes 3% 


Clearfield County—Two adjoining areas, one fenced, of one acre each, 

were laid out on the west side of the Clearfield-Penfield Road in Pine 

; Township, one-fourth mile north of the Clearfield State Forest Tree 

tion Nursery. The area was in open brush land and prior to planting was 

the cleared of all brush and debris. The species planted were red pine 
ame transplants, Japanese larch, Scotch pine and white spruce. 


(Continued on Page 30) 





Badly damaged spruce in plot on Clearfield-Penfield road. 
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Browsed Larches and Pines in the Sample Plot. 
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The Valuable Muskrat 
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At night the river is his broad highway. 


Epitor’s Note: We have graciously been per- 
mitted to reprint this additional chapter from 
the splendid little book “Animal Neighbors of 
the Countryside” and hereby tender our 
apologies to its author, Joseph Wharton Lippin- 
cott, for having named the book incorrectly in 
the first installment. 


HEN I was a boy, the coming of the 

trapping season was always announced 
at school by the powerful odor of fresh musk 
which filtered through the class room as certain 
trapping enthusiasts among the boys would try 
to slip into their seats unobserved. They would 
be late for class because they tended their traps 
and hurriedly skinned their catch before leaving 
home; and so persistent was the muskrat odor 
that no amount of washing would remove it 
from the hands. Literally it had to wear off! 
It comes from two glands or sacs near the 


tail which are laid bare in the process of skin- 
ning the animal. 

So many styles of furs are produced from 
muskrat that these animals, only about two 
pounds in weight, have gained great importance 
in the fur market, particularly as they raise 
two and sometimes even four families of young 
each year and therefore are very numerous in 
ponds, streams and boggy meadows. Like the 
beaver, this rodent has shiny long hairs mixed 
with the fine shorter fur; when these are re- 
moved, and the fur trimmed and dyed, the 
pelts, sewed together, can be made to resemble 
the seal’s in a thousand-dollar coat, and several 
other fashionable varities such as mole and 
ermine. 


On warm spring evenings I sometimes see 
muskrats swimming in the pools of the creek 
long before darkness settles down. They have 
burrows in the banks which open into the 
stream and also on the land; but they are 
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really water animals and rarely leave its Vicinity 
except in the early autumn when some of them 
go across country to find other streams and 
ponds. If one of them is met in his travels, 
he will stand his ground and be ready to fight, 
Indeed, he may do the attacking himself and 
give a serious bite on a man’s leg. This js 
not because of an evil disposition but because, 
far from water, the poor rat knows he is not 
speedy enough to escape by flight and so should 
bluff it out and make himself look tough, 
When the sun sinks to the horizon an old one 
will come out of the burrow by way of 
the water entrance and remain perfectly stil] 
for a minute or two with only his head show- 
ing while he looks about and listens for enemies, 
Assured that all is well, he swims slowly to the 
far bank, climbs up on the stones and then 
walks up one of his well-worn paths until he 
reaches a patch of grass where he can dig up 
a mouthful of roots. Instead of eating at once, 
he carries them to the water where, frequently, 
he washes off the dirt in the same manner as 
the coon washes the blood out of meat and fish. 

Trying to waylay and catch a feeding rat is 
an exciting experience because to do so you 
must somehow come between him and the bank. 
He dashes for the water on the same little 
path by which he has left it, and runs into you 
or between your legs. And a rat weighing two 
pounds and measuring nearly two feet is no 
mean adversary. If he reaches the water he 
is gone, for he dives and swims, well below the 
surface, until again in his burrow. The oily, 
long, outer coat sheds water and keeps it from 
soaking into the soft under-fur. A large part 
of the rat’s time is spent in keeping the fur in 
good order. This he does by work with both 
mouth and feet. 

In the spring and again in the autumn, the 
muskrats do considerable traveling up and down 
watercourses in their neighborhood, but when 
winter ice covers everything they stay near 
their burrows and do much of their feeding 
on roots of water plants under the ice where 
they are more safe from enemies. Sometimes 
when skating I come across a rat swimming 
underneath me. It is said that a lumberman 
sometimes kills one by hitting the ice above it 
with an ax and thus stunning the animal which 
can then be chopped out, but I have never 
tested this and do not intend to, for the 
interesting creature deserves a better fate. 

Only the otter can outswim him in the water, 
for his hind feet are partly webbed and his 
tail, flattened on each side, helps wonderfully 
as a rudder; his little front feet are held 
against his body to keep them out of the way. 
But one enemy, the mink, is a_ particularly 
serious menace. While the muskrat can outdive 
this vicious water weasel, he can be cornered 
or surprised, and his young are helpless when 
the mink comes into the burrow and discovers 
them. The muskrat is such a fighter that 
occasionally an old one can defend not only 
himself, but also the baby rats. : 

One might expect a diving rat to get his 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Ethics from the Trapline 


HEN the cool days of autumn arrive 
W there come with them, peculiarly 
enough, a period of transition in the woodlands. 
Especially does this vivid change manifest it- 
self shortly after crafty Jack Frost has found 
his chance to blow his breath of cold air so 
mightily and yet so determinedly over every 
highland and_ vale. The brilliant green of 
summer gradually converts itself into an em- 
blazoned canopy of a radiant rainbow-like array. 
The golden yellow of the maples, birches, 
poplars and the beeches, the crimson red of 
more maples, oaks, dogwoods and sumacs with 
added touches of intense purple and tawny 
brown,—in bold contrast with the emerald ever- 
green of plumy hemlocks and pines, truly, a 
pretentious display of pomp. 

This seasonal transition, however, does not 
confine itself to just one phase; it goes deeper 
in its actions. The wildlife of the forest feels 
its effects and the fur-bearing creatures com- 
mence to wrap up into a heavier, a warmer, a 
more dense and colorful coat of body protection. 
Some undergo a complete color change, a pro- 
tective measure which nature bestows; others 
commence to build their winter homes to shelter 
them from the wraths of a winter cold, and 
food is harvested and stored; still others com- 
mence to gorge themselves with nutriment 
because during the frigid weather they must 
hibernate and live through a period of comatose 
sleep. 


During this time throughout the length and 
breadth of this commonwealth many a man pre- 
pares himself for a sojourn into the woods, or 
at least he thinks of it because the hunting 
season is nigh. The better-to-do fellows usually 
take to the mountain fastnesses where they share 
in a hunting lodge and there they spend their 
days of leisure. They enjoy their favorite 
sport—hunting. In many instances a dog is 
used because it is man’s best friend and a dog 
is a companion, indeed, if success is measured 
in terms of companionship regardless of the 
outcome of the hunt. 


In that same mountain fastness an incon- 
spicuous trapper starts his operations. He has 
strung out, one here, one there, and in another 
place two, perhaps three traps, and so on, a 
line of foot-gripping steel, concealed in promis- 
ing spots to catch Sir Reynard, the fox, the 
most elusive creature of the highlands. The 
hunter’s dog, be it a beagle, a pointer of what- 
not, possesses, strange as it may seem, the habits 
identically that of a fox. It will paw around 
here and there, it will be attracted by this and 
that, yes, even follow in precisely the same 
Places as a fox does, and in the course of one 
of these meanders the dog steps into a trap. 


In most cases, due primarily to the fact that 
the dog has a larger paw, it merely trips the 
trap and goes on, but occasionally it happens 
that the trap takes hold and after a little 
tugging, a dog frees itself; and rarely it 
occurs when the gripping steel takes on a firm 
hold. Now, if my dog would get fastened into 
a steel trap, rest assured, I would not like it. 
But gentlemen, there is no positive dividing line. 
Like I mentioned above, fox habits are dog 
habits too. The law permits the trapper to use 
steel traps in his pursuit after fox; the law 
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Thousands of boys trap in Pennsylvania, the muskrat and skunk falling easy prey to their skill. 


permits your dog to pursue the game—fair and 
square to all concerned. 


Now then, we suppose a dog was actually, 
which rarely occurs, caught. What happens? 
That depends much on how broad-minded or 
narrow-minded the master is. If he knows his 
wildlife stuff, if he is a gentleman characterized 
with the precept of a sportsman, he naturally 
understands, and releases his dog with no ill- 
will towards his fellow sportsman. He will 
leave the trap lay, or will reset it or hang it 
up on a bush. 


The law forbids the use of a trap greater 
than six and a half inches in jaw spread. A 
trap of this maximum size is a costly article 
and an amateur trapper cannot afford to buy 
and use it extensively so when a dog gets caught 
in one of these large-sized traps you may rest 
assured that it is the property of a “schooled” 
fox trapper—a master of the trapline. Further- 
more, feel assured that the trap was placed only 
after careful precautionary judgment on the part 
of the trapper. Most certainly it was not his 
intention to set so that a dog would be caught. 
He uses his head for more than just a hat- 
rack; he figures his work out from every angle 
because his aim is to get what he desires most, 
and certainly a dog is one of the most un- 
desirable creatures when one falls into his 
traps. 


Fox trapping is in itself a distinct line of 
work. It differs from other trapline technique 
because it pertains to the craftiest fur-bearer 
that roams over our hills. It requires more 
skill, more care, more labor and more time to 
do the job to be successful. It is one phase of 


trapline work which includes many obstacles 
to overpower. 

A successful fox trapper is a hard working 
fellow, one who has passed through the various 
stages of painstaking experiences. He has 
learned, but only after several years of endeavor, 
to know nature and the laws of nature as they 
belong to us of the Allegheny highlands. 

He has helped immensely to keep in balance 
our wildlife status. Without him game con- 
servation would gradually fall off and reach a 
point of alarm. Why? Because most fur- 
bearing animals, especially foxes, belong to the 
order of Carnivora; because they are a species 
of wildlife which occupies almost wholly a 
nocturnal habit. 

To continue to enjoy the sport of hunting in 
field or forest, small game or big game, we, who 
use dogs must, of necessity, play fair with the 
trapper. We should use him as a fellow friend. 
We should give him encouragement. He keeps 
under control those animals which prey most 
on our small game. 

If time permits this winter, I expect to 
prepare for booklet form a “treatise on 
trapping”. It will cover the subject from the 
more modern and practical angle of applica- 
tion. It will explain how to place traps for 
fox which will divert the course of a dog; 
how to release skunks, when so desired, from 
traps; etc.; methods that work, are simple to 
use, and which have come to me naturally 
during a course of a score of trapping seasons. 
It will be profusely illustrated with actual 
photographs showing application in use. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Former President of the Game Commission, Adolf Muller, of Norristown, left, and Col. Nicholas 
Biddle, now President, comparing their first day’s kill at the home of the former. 


BEAR-DEER KILL CORRECTED 


Immediately after the Tabulating Machine 
Company gave the Commission results of its 
tabulation covering game kill reports submitted 
by 88% of the licensed hunters for 1937, John 
Mock of the Pittsburgh Press and others 
questioned the bear kill figures, as published in 
the October Game News. Members of the 
Commission and the Staff also were somewhat 
nonplussed by the reported kill of 912 bears. 


After analyzing the situation several capable 
members of the Staff were detailed to examine 
all of the deer and bear kill reports (which 
had been retained for other purposes) in an 
effort to determine whether the employes of the 
Tabulating Machine Company might have mis- 
read some because they were carelessly filled 
out. It was found that certain of the cards had 
been completed in such a way that a person 
not entirely familiar with all angles of the 
problem could easily have mispunched them as 
covering both deer and bears, when in reality 
the hunter intended to report a deer only. By 
eliminating these and adding the few additional 
individual reports that later came direct from 
the hunters the total now stands 39,347 deer and 
537 bears instead of 39,009 deer and 912 bears. 


The newspaper mat service inaugurated 
recently has had tremendous favorable response, 
and the Commission is grateful for such 
splendid cooperation. Through it over a half 
million sportsmen in Pennsylvania will be able 
to gather first hand information on what the 
Game Commission and the sportsmen are doing 
from their local papers. 


Officials of the Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Sciences, Philadelphia, were called upon recently 
to identify two animals thought by some indi- 
viduals to be young timber wolves. They were 
live trapped in a remote section of McKean 
County called the Owl’s Nest by Game Com- 
mission trappers and sent to Harrisburg where 
at first glance the Survey and Academy experts 
confirmed the belief of Seth Gordon and other 
game officials, and of Col. Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, former U. S. Ambassador and well- 
known Pennsylvania conservationist, that the 
animals were coyotes. 


This is not the first time the wolf scare has 
occurred in Pennsylvania. At intervals covering 
the past twenty-five years coyotes have been 
sent in by trappers who believed they had 
captured wolves. Their occurrence is easily 
traced to people who brought them in from 
the West, and tiring of keeping them, permitted 
them to escape. Sometimes, however, they 
escape of their own volition. There are still a 
few in the McKean County section and if they 
are not killed by hunters this season the Com- 
mission may plan to trap them. Let alone, they 
could reproduce to a point where costly control 
methods might be necessary. 


W. C. Shaffer, Director of the Bureau of 
Protection, recently returned from the State of 
Missouri where he spent a week in helping 
formulate a Game Protector’s Training School 
such as Pennsylvania now operates today, and 
in teaching portions of the curriculum now in- 
cluded in the Pennsylvania course of study. 


TOPICS 








The editor of the GAME News attended the 
56th stated meeting of the American Ornitho- 
logist’s Union at Washington, D. C., on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, October 18 and 19. Severa] 
hundred members from all over the United 
States and several foreign countries were 
present, and some excellent papers were read, 
both technical and general. Of paramount in- 
terest to the Game Commission were the fine 
colored motion pictures shown by Dr. A, A. 
Allen, of Cornell University, one of the leaders 
in this field of photography. Now that the 
Commission realizes what can be done in this 
particular field, strenuous efforts will be put 
forth to prepare for the education of sportsmen 
and school children in Pennsylvania the best 
possible motion picture subjects on wildlife and 
conservation in general. It is interesting to note 
duplications can now be made of color film by 
the Eastman Kodak Company for a very 
nominal sum. 


Officers of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission cracked down on another bunch of 
illegal deer killers. This time the Commission’s 
cordon tightened around a gang of Perry County 
men whom the Commission has been trying to 
apprehend for the past several years. 


This outfit, according to previous reports, 
was said to be working out of a public garage 
in Loysville, where it is alleged certain members 
of the gang would commandeer a customer’s 
car, sometimes first removing the license plates 
to avoid detection. 


Thursday night, October 13, officers of the 
Commission stopped a car in Shaffer’s Valley 
with three occupants in it. When the officers 
flagged them, their first action was to throw 
a gun out into the bushes. The weapon 
later proved to be a loaded double-barrel, 
one shell containing a pumpkin ball, the 
other buckshot. The two men in the back seat 
had a large pail, capacity about 14 gallons, 
between them. In the trunk of the car was a 
wash boiler. 


These men admitted they were out for the 
purpose of killing deer, and that one of the 
party just previous to the apprehension had 
fired two shots at one but as far as they knew 
hadn’t hit it. All of the men were arrested and 
subsequently paid fines of $100 each for attempt- 
ing to kill deer in closed season. Those in- 
volved included Leslie Egolf, J. R. Stum, and 
George D. Myers, all of Loysville. 


The irony of the whole situation is that 
these men are part of a group in that section 
of Perry County which has openly opposed the 
antlerless deer season. Officers in charge of the 
investigation were Charles B. Baum, Special 
investigator for the Commission; Joseph S. 
Checklinski, Traveling Game Protector; Wilbur 
Cramer, Superintendent of the Training School, 
assigned temporarily on law enforcement work; 
and H. E. Russell, Game Refuge Keeper. 
Officer Baum, who had charge of the detail, said 
repeated attempts had previously been made to 
catch these men in the act of illegally killing 
deer. 


1938 


IN MEMORIAM 


We regret to announce the sudden death of 
Paul N. Ebersole, one of our fellow workers. 
He joined the Game Commission personnel on 
February 24, 1936, having been theretofore 
employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany for more than fifteen years. He was 
assigned to a legal clerkship in the title and 
abstracting division, where he served until some 
time in February, 1938, when he was admitted 
to the Mont Alto Sanitorium. His associates 
anticipated his early return, fully restored to 
health, but on October 27 they were shocked 
to learn of his death at the Sanitorium. 


Paul was a cheerful, faithful and efficient 
employe, a loyal friend, and devoted to his 
family. He had a genial and radiant personality, 
the memory of which will long be cherished. 
We extend our sincere sympathy to the members 
of his family. 


Two more Game Protectors narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of a hit-and-run driver 
recently when that individual, suffering a guilty 
conscience, recognized the officers who attempted 
to stop him and stepped on the gas. He led 
them a merry chase for 23 miles over the 
worst kind of back roads in Perry County. 


Several officers of the Commission were on 
duty in Perry County that night looking for 
deer spotlighters, and when the aforementioned 
vehicle approached the driver was given a 
signal to stop by one of the uniformed officers. 
Stepping on the gas, hitting and wrecking one 
of the doors of the state car, the man tempor- 
arily made his getaway. The officers chased 
him all over the country and finally headed him 
off on the improved road south of Newville. 
When they finally collared him they recognized 
in him a man whom they had suspected of 
violating the Game Law for several years, 
especially spotlighting deer. His name was Sam 
Nikels, R. D., Newville. 


When Nikels realized that the jig was up 
and that there was a possibility of his being 
turned over to the Motor Police as a hit-and- 
run driver he, knowing the penalty for that 
offense to be more severe, immediately pled 
guilty to having killed a deer illegally. He was 
then taken before a Justice-of-the-Peace who 
assessed a fine of $100. 


Nikels repeatedly has boasted about his deer 
killing forays; likewise he has boasted that he 
would never stop for an officer on the highway. 
The irony about Nikels’ case is that last year, 
while a member of a sportsmen’s association in 
Cumberland County, he repeatedly carried on 
his car, both on the rear and front, posters 
proclaiming “BE A SPORTSMAN. DON’T 
SHOOT THE DOES!” 


Officers of the Game Commission concerned in 
this case included Charles B. Baum, Joseph 
Checklinski, H. E. Russell, and Wilbur M. 
Cramer. It is hoped that apprehension of Nikels, 
as well as three members of a deer spotlighting 
gang from Loysville, will have a salutary effect 
upon other out-of-season violators. They may 
get away with their nefarious practices for 
awhile, but the Game Protectors, like the 
Mounties”, get their man in the end. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


CURRENT TOPICS 


A movement to develop more recreational 
facilities in Pennsylvania is gaining considerable 
momentum, according to a recent copy of the 
minutes of the organization meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Recreational Council. The Council 
comprises representatives from the various 
state departments who have in mind the de- 
velopment of a sound scheme of recreational 
activities in all its diversified forms. At the 
initial conference it was brought out that the 
adult education recreation program of the 
Works Progress Administration has already 
6,800 different centers in which it is carrying 
on education and recreational work, with 
between 4,700 and 4,800 supervisors and leaders, 
700 of them being in Pittsburgh and 900 in 
Philadelphia. The program will also include 
exploitation of Pennsylvania State Parks, as 
well as a program of wildlife conservation. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission an- 
nounces the purchase of thirty additional tracts 
of good game land aggregating 12,691 acres in 
fifteen counties of the Commonwealth as fol- 
lows: 106 acres in Londonderry Township, Bed- 
ford County, adjoining State Game Lands No. 
104; 1,757 acres in Catherine Township, Blair 
County, in the Beaver Dam section; 17 acres 
in the Heacock Mountain district of Bucks 
County ; 230 acres in Wayne and Amity Town- 
ships, Erie County; 100 acres in Belfast Town- 
ship, Fulton County, adjoining State Game 
Lands No. 65; 1,271 acres in Zerbe, Coal and 
Shamokin Townships, Northumberland County ; 
248 acres in Washington Township, Schuyl- 
kill County; 180 acres in Lower Turkey Foot 
Township, Somerset County, adjoining State 
Game Lands No. 111; 1,145 acres in Pittsfield 
Township, Warren County; 638 acres in 
Lebanon Township, Wayne County; 166 acres 
in Ohio Township, Beaver County; 84 acres in 
West Cameron Township, Schuylkill County ; 
725 acres in Moore Township, on the Blue 
Mountain, Northampton County; 400 acres in 
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Beaver Township, Columbia County ; 3,086 acres 
in Bucks and Bear Creek Townships, adjoining 
State Game Lands No. 91 in Luzerne County; 
and 880 acres in Cromwell Township, Hunting- 
don County, adjoining State Game Lands 
No. 99. 


Although it will require a number of months 
to examine the titles and make the surveys of 
the boundary lines of these tracts, hunters will 
have access to the lands this fall. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission an- 
nounces the publication of another new and 
very fine educational bulletin which will be of 
interest to sportsmen, naturalists and school 
children. It concerns the recently dedicated 
Pymatuning State Game Refuge and Museum 
located on Ford Island, just a few miles south 
of Linesville, Crawford County. This Refuge 
is Pennsylvania’s first and only waterfowl 
sanctuary, and the Commission’s new booklet 
fully describes its acquisition, tells about the 
thousands of ducks that stop to feed and rest 
there during spring and fall migrations, and 
other interesting information. The booklet is 
profusely illustrated with pictures of wild birds 
and animals frequenting the sanctuary, part of 
which is also occupied by upland game as well 
as waterfowl. Those interested in securing 
copies should write the Game Commission at 
Harrisburg enclosing ten cents. 


The Museum contains almost 200 mounted 
specimens of waterfowl and shorebirds frequent- 
ing the Refuge and the interest displayed in it 
in the short time since it has been opened is 
proof of its tremendous educational value. Dur- 
ing the first fifteen days the Museum was 
open, a total of 4,260 visitors registered. On 
one Sunday alone 809 persons registered and 
a great many visited the building who did not 
register. The first Sunday after the official 
opening on October 15 between five and six 
thousand people were on the ground. 


Game Protector Ambrose Garhardt stopping and searching cars in Bucks county on the first day 
of the season. 
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This supposed young “timber wolf” turned out to be a coyote. 


It was caught in Elk County, north 


of Ridgway. 


The Game Commission is determined to help 
stop the stealing of hunting dogs. Evidence of 
the alertness of some of its field officers was 
recently brought to light in a larceny case sur- 
rounding the theft of a valuable coon dog by 
Lawrence College, of Defiance, and Herman 
Welsh, of Rays Cove, Bedford County, both of 
whom were sentenced in court. 

Game Commissioner William G. Fluke, of 
Saxton, got a tip which led the Commission’s 
officers to Ohio, where Hon. L. Wooddell, Com- 
missioner of that State’s Conservation Division, 
assigned several of his expert investigators. 
Together they caused the arrest of one Samuel 
Welch, of Conesville, Ohio, formerly a resident 
of Bedford County, for possessing deer illegally. 
The hide was found deeply buried at his home. 
Welch plead guilty, and acknowledged that 
he had killed the deer in Rays Cove, Penn- 
sylvania, last Spring. His fine was $100 and 
costs. 

Of late years, because of their specialized 
training, Pennsylvania’s Game Protectors have 
been the means of helping to recover many 
stolen dogs and firearms. Invariably the thieves 
proved to be game law violators. These 
activities have been generously praised by 
sportsmen and others. 


Asserting that the shooting of doves during 
September is “biologically unsound,” Frederick 
C. Lincoln, of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, says the “time is coming when 
the season in the southernmost states must be 
no earlier than October 1.” 


Sales of duck stamps in the fourth year of 
the annual series—July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938 
—surpassed those for 1934-1935 the next highest 
year, by almost 150,000. Total sales for the 
four years amount to 2,469,867. Minnesota was 
high for the year with sales of 97,609 stamps. 
Wisconsin, Michigan, California, Illinois, Texas, 
and Washington followed in that order. 


Wildlife authorities from the United States, 
Canada and Mexico will assemble in Detroit, 
Michigan, the week of February 13 for the 
Fourth Annual North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, sponsored by the American Wildlife 
Institute. 


The annual meeting of the National Wildlife 
Federation will be held in conjunction with the 
yearly roundup of scientific authorities, lovers 
of nature and sportsmen brought together by 
the sponsoring organization, which is headed by 
former United States Senatar Frederick C. 
Walcott. 


The American Wildlife Institute’s program, 
which will run for several days of the week, 
will consist of panel discussions of important 
wildlife problems and technical sessions. In the 
panel discussions controversial problems or 
matters that need clarifying will be debated by 
those best qualified on each particular subject. 
At the technical sessions the latest scientific 
developments in wildlife will be explained by the 
authorities making those developments. 


Several days of the conference will be given 
over to the affairs of the National Wildlife 
Federation, whose president is Jay N. (Ding) 
Darling, the noted cartoonist and wildlife res- 
toration enthusiast. 


Representatives of the Federation’s affiliates 
in each of the 48 States will convene to work 
out future plans for their organization and make 
final arrangements for the second Annual 
National Wildlife Restoration Week. 


The first North American Wildlife Conference 
was called in Washington in 1936 by President 
Roosevelt. The initial conclave was so success- 
ful and aided so greatly in solving many of the 
perplexing problems of wildlife restoration that 
a second was held in St. Louis in 1937 and in 
1938 the Third Annual North American Wild- 
life Conference took place in Baltimore. 


DECEMBER 


Some five hundred ornithologists and con. 
servationists gathered at the annual dinner of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. The 
dinner terminated the 34th annual convention of 
the Association, which took place at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, president of 
the Association and associate curator of oceanic 
birds at the American Museum of Natural 
History, presided and spoke on the policy of 
the Association as regards duck hunting regula- 
tions. He said in part: “The National Asso. 
ciation of Audubon Societies has at no time in 
its history taken a stand against the shooting 
of game as a legitimate recreation. On many 
occasions, however, the Association has called 
for complete protection of particular game birds 
or other animals, when evidence indicated that 
annual and cumulative depletion endangered the 
maintenance, or prevented the recovery, of 
normal populations. To give wildlife, rather 
than gunners, the benefit of every doubt, has 
been the consistent purpose of the Association, 
and one in which it has enjoyed wholehearted 
support from many leading sportsmen. 

“As regards the vast reduction of migratory 
ducks and geese in the United States since the 
advent of modern firearms, no other evidence is 
needed than the progressive trend in the direc- 
tion of reduced shooting privileges. When, in 
1935, the numbers of birds had abruptly de- 
scended to a low point universally admitted to 
be alarming, the National Association urged 
upon the Federal Government a one-year cessa- 
tion of waterfowl shooting. The same course 
was advocated in 1936 and 1937. This objective 
was not attained, but beyond doubt our efforts 
had much to do with the drastic shortening of 
the open season during the most critical period 
of North American waterfowl history, as well as 
with the banning of certain shooting methods 
that had developed into abuses.” 

Other speakers were: Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
chief of the United States Biological Survey; 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president emeritus of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies; 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the National 
Geographic Society; Senator Frederic C. Wal- 
cott, president of the American Wildlife In- 
stitute; Mr. W. Redmond Cross, president, 
New York Zoological Society; Mr. Dean Sage, 
Jr., secretary, Boone and Crockett Club; Mr. 
Arno B. Cammerer, director of the National 
Park Service; Mrs. Andrew M. Williams, chair- 
man of conservation committee of the Garden 
Club of America; Professor J. R. Dymone, of 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology; Dr. 
Robert Cushman Murphy, president of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies and 
Mr. John H. Baker, executive director of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

Colored slow-motion pictures of birds of the 
southern Audubon Sanctuaries were shown 
following the dinner. 


The number of deer killed by landowners t0 
protect their farm crops is mounting higher 
and higher, close to 3,000 having been shot 
since January 1. More than 40 deer were killed 
in an effort to relieve damage to oats and 
buckwheat on one farm. The officer reporting 
the case said that the farmer has given up 
despair, realizing that he cannot cope with 
situation any longer. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“While assisting Mr. Gordon Krieble with 
photographic work during the week of October 
16, we discovered another great white heron 
in the east marsh area of the refuge. Pictures 
were taken of the bird.”—Refuge Keeper Burt 
Oudette, Pymatuning Refuge, Crawford County. 
This is the second one of these birds to have 
come into the area this season. The first one 
was taken by Mr. Oudette and mounted for 
use in the Pymatuning Museum. 


“Doves are very plentiful in this section, 
small flocks being found in almost every corn- 
field. Pileated woodpeckers are also present in 
great numbers.”—Albert R. Bachman, Refuge 
Keeper, Bedford County. 


“Killed a rattlesnake that had three small 
rabbits in it; the snake was only about three 
feet long. Killed another one the same day 
that was at least 41% feet, and which was empty.” 
—Refuge Keeper D. H. Franklin. 


“Three old geese with young have _ been 
observed at Pymatuning Refuge.”—Refuge 
Keeper Burt Oudette. 


“On July 11, I killed a rattlesnake near 
the cabin in Refuge 51-A. A large bulge in 
the body showed that it had eaten recently. 
I opened it and found that it contained a half- 
grown rabbit. The head and front legs were 
already digested. The body of the rabbit was 
covered with hair but the hind legs were bare. 
The rabbit had been swallowed head first.”— 
Refuge Keeper George Sprankle. 


Travelling Game Protector John S. Shuler 
reports that he was recently given a report 
of a blacksnake crawling into a house and into 
a bird cage. It ate four canaries, and then 
was unable to get out of the cage. 
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MAP OF ALLEGHENY NATIONAL FOREST SHOWING DEER POPULATION LEVELS 


G. E. Spinney, Acting Forest Supervisor of the Allegheny National Forest, has 
demonstrated the feeling of that Department, as far as Pennsylvania sportsmen are 
concerned, by having gone to the trouble of preparing a mimeographed folder showing 
the road systems and towns on the Forest, as well as listing accommodations for 
hunters, etc. The Department also published a map showing the areas where deer 
are over-abundant. The Allegheny National Forest with its 426,000 acres of public- 
owned land offers some of the finest deer hunting in the State, and the sportsmen who 
hunt in that section are asked to show the same appreciation for the National 
Forest as they do for the State Forest, being careful with fire and of human lives. They 
are also asked to report their observations of the deer on that area as such information 
will greatly help both forest and game officials to study more thoroughly the range and 
density population of the animals. 





Members and Guests at the 56th Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists Union, Washington, D. C. 
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Left: The end of a perfect day for a couple of seasoned woodcock 
hunters. 


Top: Trails End. The dog, however, apparently wants to go back 
for more. 


Bottom Left: Typical of the opening of the season. These fellows 
had a good time and a good bag. 


Bottom Right: The Pymatuning held the limelight for western 
Pennsylvania duck hunters this fall. 





Right: The four unusual flashlight pictures 
of deer were taken by Robert B. Ford, 
well known camera enthusiast, Homestead, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Ford works with four 
and five cameras at one time, so that when 
an animal trips one off the others operate 
simultaneously thereby giving him shots 
from different angles. 
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Game and Forestry Exhibit of the Montgomery County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. It was 
displayed during a farmers picnic sponsored by the organization. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF UNITED SPORTSMEN 


Many constructive ideas were promulgated 
and many excellent resolutions passed at the 
3lst Annual State Convention of the United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, held at Mountain 
Lake Club House, Scranton, in August. Ex- 
tracts of the minutes of the convention which 
just reached the editor follow: 


Of particular interest concerning the acti- 
vities of the head camp for the past year is 
the fact that over 34 visits were made to 
various auxiliary camps at which time talks 
were given and motion pictures shown. One 
old camp was reorganized and four new ones 
established. 


Officers elected included J. Q. Creveling, 
Former Member of the Game Commission, 
Wilkes-Barre, Honorary President; H. S. 
Smith, Forty Fort, President; Ray Wooten, 
Sugar Notch, First Vice-President; William 
Anneman, former Game Protector, now retired, 
Scranton, Second Vice-President; C. R. Kelch- 
ner, Forty Fort, Recording Secretary; H. S. 
Nicholson, Wilkes-Barre, Treasurer, and Dr. 
C. A. Mortimer, Wilkes-Barre, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Directors appointed for three-year terms in- 
cluded William Anneman, Dr. Mortimer, Clinton 
Hyde, of Dallas, William Roan, of Larksville, 
and Paul Gardner, of Scranton. Those elected 
for two-year terms included Stephen Emanuel 


of Wilkes-Barre; Francis H. Coffin, Former 
Member of the Game Commission, Scranton; 
Peter Zikoski, Greenwood; Ray Wooten; and 
Thomas Mineo, South Scranton. For one year: 
C. R. Kelchner, Dr. E. S. Smith, Wilkes-Barre, 
H. S. Smith, Floyd Baker, and H. S. Nicholson. 


Resolutions in part are as follows: Increasing 
the fisherman’s license fee 50 cents for purchas- 
ing, leasing and maintaining streams and lakes; 
making it unlawful to make, sell or have in 
possession any nets larger than those prescribed 
by law for inland water fishing unless a permit 
shall have first been issued by the Fish Com- 
mission; penalty $100; opposing any further 
limitations of the use of firearms; requesting 
that the Sanitary Water Board vigorously en- 
force the provisions of the pure streams bill; 
requesting repeal of the Act now permitting 
fishing for pickerel through the ice; commend- 
ing the State Game Farms and asking the Game 
Commission to continue to operate them at full 
capacity; appointing a committee to study the 
land posting problem; asking the Game Com- 
mission to negotiate with the U S. Department 
of Agriculture relative to spraying timberlands 
with chemicals different than those used by 
them in handling the gypsy moth spray in 
order to save game from poisoning; requesting 
an amendment to the present Sunday fishing law 
to permit the taking of bait fish on Sunday, 
and limiting the day’s possession on live bait 


of the combined species to 50; requesting the 
Fish Commission to endeavor to get water com- 
panies to open their impounded water to fish- 
ing under mutual restriction; recommending 
the purchase of public streams and lakes as 
funds become available; recommending the in- 
clusion of the Red-tailed Hawk on the list of 
unprotected birds; closing all fishing through 
the ice in all inland lakes, streams, and rivers, 


Judge C. Linneus Hovan, who acted as toast- 
master, stressed the splendid work that was 
being done through the organization for the 
conservation of our natural resources. Seth 
Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Com- 
mission, gave a very interesting review of what 
has taken place in the improvement of condi- 
tions from the earlier days to the present time. 
In his review he stated that the first sports- 
man’s organization was formed in the year 1844 
and is still in existence. Hon. Charles French, 
Commissioner of Fisheries, and Rev. F. J. Tru- 
scott, Member of the Fish Commission, both 
spoke briefly on the work of that Department. 
Hon. John Price, Member of the Game Com- 
mission, also gave a brief address. Introductions 
include Chief Harder, Fish Warden, Lacka- 
wanna County; Philip Sloan, Game Protector, 
Luzerne County; M. E. Shoemaker, District 
Fish Supervisor; J. Gilford, District Game 
Supervisor; and William Anneman, Retired 
Game Protector of Lackawanna County. 


At the Divisional Meeting of the North- 
western Division of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs held in Mercer, October 9, 
C. H. Buchanan, of Sharon, was elected 


President; Odd McCleary of Ellwood City, 
Vice-President; Seth L. Myers, of Sharon, 
Secretary; and Paul Howard, of Erie, 
Treasurer. A valuable idea was born in the 


electing of both the President and Secretary 
from the same town, in that quick action can be 
taken in any emergency which may arise. The 
most important resolution passed at the session 
was to support the ruling made by the Game 
Commission on the 1938 antlerless deer season. 
The Division also resolved to investigate the 
possibilities of having the limit of bait fish 
reduced. 


The new President of the Division is a man 
who has devoted the last 25 years of his life to 
furthering wildlife conservation and promoting 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, and is well known through- 
out the nine counties in the Division. He is 
liked and admired by every sportsman who 
knows him and the Division would appreciate 
it were you to tell the readers of the ‘News’ 
that the Division is safe in his hands, and that 
he will make an honest effort to fill the shoes 
of good old Bill Hughes, the retiring President. 
The Federation voted the retiring officers a very 
great amount of appreciation for their well 
handled term of office.—Seth L. Myers, Secre- 
tary, Sharon, Pa. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 


“Over 600 Crawford county sportsmen are 
reported to be up in arms over the antlerless 
deer season and are on the point of marching 
on Harrisburg in an attempt to halt the deer 
season, according to C. S. Lemmen of Lime- 
stone, who has been in close touch with recent 
developments.” 

We quote from the Marienville Express, issue 
of Thursday, September 22: 

Certainly, an item like this deserves the 
“extra” heading. It must be news to about 
2,200 members of the Crawford County Branch, 
Sportsman’s Council, which is on record as 
favorable to an antlerless deer season and which 
most assuredly has made no protest about the 
six-day season to be effective November 28. We 
haven’t the vaguest idea who C. S. Lemmen of 
Limestone is—nor do we know where Lime- 
stone is located. But we’re all-fired sure that 
Mr. Lemmen is NOT in close touch with the 
situation, as the Marienville Express declares. 

It may be that our county, and our own 
organization, houses some sportsmen sincerely 
opposed to the plan of shooting antlerless deer 
to reduce and balance the Pennsylvania herd. 
But they’re a minority of good sports who are 
going along and not raising hell and threatening 
political reprisals as are the York county 
“sportsmen” who’ve threatened to throw out the 
entire administration because of the antlerless 
deer season. Talk about putting the administra- 
tion of game and fish codes in politics. The 
“sportsmen” are doing it down there with a 
vengeance. 

We're as certain as we are that the Crawford 
County Branch, Sportsman’s Council, is a live, 
progressive, aggressive, cooperating organiza- 
tion, that there is NO band of over 600 Craw- 
ford county sportsmen ready to march on 
Harrisburg in an attempt to halt the deer 
season.” There’s no band of six, let alone 600! 

Mr. Lemmen of Limestone either has been 
having pipe dreams, or he’s allowed his name 
to be used in the dissemination of a piece of 
utterly false propaganda.—The Sportsman’s 
News, published in the interest of Crawford 
County sportsmen by the County Branch, 
Sportsman’s Council, affiliated with Division F, 
State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


The Lehigh County Fish and Game Society 
recently held a Father and Son meeting, at 
which over 100 members of the association and 
their sons were present. Hunting and fishing 
stories and movies were the main highlights of 
the program, at the completion of which every 
boy was presented with a copy of the booklet, 
“Pennsylvania Bird-Life”, published last August 
by the Game Commission. 


The Pioneer Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation, of Allentown, recently put on a 
drive for a membership of 1,500. The club now 
has over 1,000 members. In order to stimulate 
interest 15 door prizes were given out, all 
valuable hunting equipment, at its Booster Meet- 
ing. The club has started its fall and winter 
activities and is erecting many feeding shelters. 
It also supplied 17 farmers with seeds for plant- 
ing a winter food supply. 
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LOST! 


Sunday evening, October 30, 1 female hound, 
two years old, blue tick about 24 inches tall, 
black ears with silver streaks, black markings 
on body. Lost in vicinity of Bob’s Creek, near 
Game Refuge Keeper’s headquarters. Last seen 
near Diamond Run school house. Dog wearing 
name plate and collar with telephone number 
and address. Reward offered. Communicate 
with Joseph Oravez, R. D. No. 1, Box 26C, 
Portage, Pa. 


According to game officials, a great many 
hunters are of the opinion that the opening 
hour for deer and bear shooting this season 
begins at 9:00 o’clock the same as it did for 
the opening of the small game season. This 
is not the case, game officials announced, stating 
that the opening hour for both the bear season 
which begins November 14 and the antlerless 


deer season which begins November 28 is at 
7 A. M. 





During the coming antlerless 
deer season, the Commission 
urges hunters to cooperate by 
removing the deer in outlying 
farm districts where they do not 
belong. Such cooperation will 
reduce the herd and relieve 
deer damage to farm crops. 











The American Kennel Club Class 13 inch 
and 15 inch all age Beagle Dog field trial held 
on the Castle Shannon Sportsman’s grounds 
Sunday, October 16, had a fine entry of 36 
dogs. The Judges included Joe Brinsky; S. J. 
Gardner ; and James Hughes, who gave a good 
account of themselves and handled the trials 
like real veterans; Field Marshall William 
Meuschke, and his committee also functioned 
nobly. 


Winners of the 15 inch Class: First, Echo 
Dell Ruff, owned by O. B. Weinman, Bellevue ; 
Second, Sun Valley Emma, owned by Dan 
Francis; Third, Whiskey Run Jack, owned by 
F. J. Campbell; Fourth, Hoods Sassy Quenn, 
owned by P. W. Metz, Pittsburgh; Reserve 
Class: Leir Zaphs Indigo Streak, owned by 
J. W. Leirzaph, Pittsburgh. 


Winners of the 13 inch Class: First, Sheiks 
little Diva, owned by J. H. Huddard, Pitts- 
burgh; Second, Crishlys Peggy, owned by 
Charles Crishly, Carnegie; Third, Flip Daisy, 
owned by O. B. Weinman, Bellevue; Fourth, 
Hoffmans Sally, owned by George Hoffman, 
Crafton. Reserve Class: Bardone Tulip, owned 
by Sam Calderone, Pittsburgh. 


The run-off between the 13 inch and 15 inch 
classes for the grand prize was made between 
Echo Dell Ruff, of the 15 inch and Sheiks 
Little Diva, of the 13 inch and was won by 
Echo Dell Ruff——George C. Dietrich, President. 
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ONE ROTTEN APPLE - - 


One rotten apple, so the saying goes, can 
do a lot of damage to a barrel of good ones. 
By that token, too, organizations of any kind 
must be careful of the members allowed to speak 
or act for them. 

Sportsmen’s clubs are no different. They are 
judged by the public upon the behavior of their 
members. If a member of the Blank Sports- 
man’s club is seen trespassing upon another’s 
property, seen shooting ducks out of season, 
caught by a warden with more than the legal 
bag limit of game, or found violating the con- 
servation laws, the reputation of the club is 
bound to suffer in the eyes of the general 
public. 

Of all sportsmen, members of organized clubs 
should be the most careful in their actions and 
utterances, for their fellows are bound to suffer 
because of an individual’s misdeeds. 

It works the other way, too. If the members 
of Blank Sportsman’s club have, through the 
exercise of care and good sportsmanship, built 
up a good reputation, land owners will be 
glad to extend favors not granted to non- 
members. 

We know of many sportsman’s clubs which 
have such fine reputations with farmers and 
land owners that members, simply by showing 
their membership cards are allowed the freedom 
of many private lands otherwise closed to 
hunters. 

On the other hand there are sportsmen’s 
groups which do not have the best of reputa- 
tions. Their members have not always been 
careful. Perhaps only two or three members 
have really been bad actors, but still, the rest 
suffer, and people say, “Sportsmen? Why last 
fall I saw Joe Zilch and Johnny Dokes, both of 
’em members of the Blankety Blank Fish and 
Game club out hunting, and they were violating 
every rule of good sportsmanship. If that’s the 
kind of guys they have in that club, I’m steering 
clear!” “Yeah, I saw some of the boys, too! 
They broke down more fences, punctured more 
cows, and endangered more lives than the rest 
of the hunters put together. Sportsmen? My 
eye!” 

So—it pays to be careful, to see to it that 
every member lives up to a definite code of 
good sportsmanship. Members of sportsmen’s 
clubs should set an example for other hunters. 
Observe all the rules of safety, common sense, 
and good conservation—From The Wisconsin 
Sportsman. 


The Mill Creek Sportsmen’s Association 
recently decided to award a first prize of $3.00 
for the heaviest pheasant shot and a second 
prize of $2.00 for the next heaviest. Prizes of 
$2.00 each were also awarded for the heaviest 
rabbit and squirrel. The organization also voted 
to purchase and release 300 cottontail rabbits 
for restocking in that section. 


The Forest and Stream Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, of Coaldale, officially opened a splendid 
hunting cabin in the Pocono Mountains, near 
Albrightsville. The structure is built to ac- 
commodate fifty members. 
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LEAGUE SUPPORTS COMMISSION 


The Pennsylvania division, Izaak Walton 
league of America, ended its two day state con- 
vention at York, October 21 and 22 by re- 
affirming its confidence in the decision of the 
Commission to establish an open antlerless 
season and to close the buck season this year. 


Action was taken in a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the delegates after they heard the 
Commission’s open doe season ruling ably de- 
fended by John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, former 
head of the Commission and a_ pioneer 
conservationist. 


Addressing the delegates at the Colonial 
hotel, Mr. Phillips said doe outnumbered the 
male deer forty to one and held that a healthier 
herd would be the result of killing off many of 
the old does. 


Must Decrease Herd 


Heavy damage to crops have resulted from 
deer entering farmlands because they cannot get 
nourishing food in the forests and hills, Mr. 
Phillips declared. “One farmer in Potter 
county,” he added, “killed 47 deer this year to 
save his oat crop.” 

While he urged a long range program to 
better care for the deer, Mr. Phillips said the 
herd must be decreased to enable conserva- 
tionists to adequately deal with the problem. 
“By decreasing the number of doe we are at- 
tempting to solve the immediate problem,” he 
contended. 


He said young deer were dying by thousands 
because they cannot obtain the proper forage. 


S. Barry Locke, Boston, regional director, 
U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey, in an address, 
also was inclined to favor the open doe season. 
He held that the increasing number of deer 
necessitated a change in the way of dealing 
with the problem. 


The convention ordered the speakers’ remarks 
be printed for circulation throughout the state 
to enlighten the people on the deer problem. 


Adopt Resolutions 


The delegates passed a number of resolutions, 
four of them dealing with the State Sanitary 
Water Board and its program to combat stream 
pollution. 


The one resolution urged that “the Sanitary 
Water Board be designated as a strictly in- 
dependent administrative agency instead of its 
present status, which is in the nature of an 
appendage to the Department of Health. Ap- 
propriation should be made direct to the board 


which would be in charge of an administrative 
head who need not be a technician, but must 
be dominated by a desire to redeem our waters. 
Employes of the board should be under direct 
control of the board and special counsel from 
the Department of Justice should be assigned to 
the work of the board alone.” 


Other resolutions urged the state Sanitary 
Water Board to pay more attention to complaints 
on stream pollution; to institute research work 
on industrial pollution problems, to publish an 
annual report on its work, and to report the 
amount of stream pollution. 


One resolution urged that conservation be 
made a part of the public school curriculum. 


Other resolutions recommended that the 
number of fish wardens be increased comparable 
with the number of game protectors; greater 
protection be given groundhogs; fish bait be 
permitted to be taken on Sunday ; fishing licenses 
be increased for the purpose of supplying funds 
for acquisition and maintenance of public fishing 
waters; substantial reduction be made in the 
limit of fish bait; that the Game Commission 
determine whether it would be feasible to kill 
some hen pheasants as well as cocks ; an amend- 
ment to the forest laws to permit sale of trees to 
conservation groups for conservation purposes ; 
prohibiting trapping raccoons in specified areas ; 
and that deer illegally killed or unclaimed which 
are sent to institutions be used solely at such 
institutions. 


Kulp Reelected 


The delegates approved the report of its 
nominating committee. Rev. Darlington R. 
Kulp, Reading, was reelected state president for 
the third consecutive year. 


Other officers: First vice-president, Frank 
D. McCue, Oil City; second, Dr. J. Norman 
Entriken, Kennett Square; third, Hudson 
Chandler, New. Kensington; secretary, Charles 
R. Bersen, Reading; treasurer, Albert E. Holl, 
Media; directors, T. W. Durner, Oil City; 
E. H. Blackburn, Everett; Fred E. Haegele, 
Hazleton and Dr. W. P. Walinchus, Mahanoy 
City. 

President Kulp announced that the formation 
of a ladies’ auxiliary to the league would be 
discussed during the coming year. He appointed 
Mrs. Kulp and Mrs. Philip G. Platt, Walling- 
ford, to determine the feasibility of setting up 
an auxiliary. 

The place of next meeting is to be decided 
during the year.—Bernard Elsesser in The 
Gazette and Daily, York, Pa. 





“I have just learned through Bert Ackerman, 
of Altoona, Pa., that his good setter, Ben 
Florendale, is dead. Ben was quite a character. 
He was always able to hold his own in the one- 
course trials of the East back in the early 
thirties, and not only was he a splendid field 
dog, but a splendid type of bench dog. The 
Ackerman family will miss Ben very much, and 
the field trial fraternity of the East, I know, 
join me in offering their condolences to his 
owner.”—Charles Forrer, Camp Hill, Pa. 


While hunting near his home, Mr. Alfred 
Copenhaver, Colonial Park, Pa., was surprised 
to see a rabbit running directly across his path 
a few feet ahead of him. Knowing that he had 
not kicked it out and also noticing a dark 
spot on the side of the rabbit, Mr. Copen- 
haver shot the rabbit and upon picking it up 
discovered that the dark spot was a weasel 
clinging to the throat of the rabbit; the weasel 
also had been killed by the same shot. 





DECEMBER 


District Attorney Park, of Allegheny County, 
an ardent hunter and sportsman, took a great 
interest in the case of two Allegheny County 
boys who ran afoul of the law last year for 
hunting without proper licenses. To avoid 
trouble this year, Mr. Park personally presented 
the boys with legal hunting licenses. In a letter 
to Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission, Mr. Park said, “I am making an 
effort in this county to get the thought across 
to the young people that law enforcement 
officers, including game wardens, are interested 
in seeing that youngsters get all the enjoyment 
possible out of living. I have succeeded in 
convincing these three boys from Imperial that 
it is the desire of the Game Commission and its 
wardens to see that youngsters have an op- 
portunity to have healthful enjoyment out of 
hunting in a legal manner. I believe that if it 
would be possible personally to contact all of 
our youngsters in Allegheny County we could 
very greatly reduce law violations not only in 
connection with the Game Code but other laws 
as well.” 


The Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Association 
recently released 250 ringnecks, a dozen crates 
of rabbits and 30 fox squirrels in that section 
of Cumberland County. Liberal restocking also 
was made by the New Cumberland Sportsmen’s 
Association and the Middletown Angler’s and 
Hunter’s Club. 


Sometime ago the Titusville Chapter of the 
Crawford County Sportsmen’s Council lost its 
clubhouse by fire. The result—splendid coopera- 
tion from everybody in rebuilding it. The 
value of an organization in a community can 
well be measured by such support. 


The Bucks-Montgomery Coon Hunters Field 
Trial drew a large entry. The novice race was 
won by Blue Boy, first tree dog, entered by 
Joiner and Zaunser, Sharon. First line won by 
Indigo Bob, owned by Mr. H. L. Steffy, Read- 
ing. First elimination heat won by Mountain 
Echo, winning both Line and Tree, entered by 
Belue and Delenghy, Madison, N. J.; Second 
elimination heat by Little Jack, first tree dog, 
entered by Mr. Ray Boyce, South River, N. J. 
The first line dog entered by Hoffert and 
Kichline, Hellertown, Pa. Joe Boy was the 
winner; Third elimination heat was run m 
fast time with first tree dog going to Rowdy 
entered by Belue and Delenghy, Madison, N. J. 
First line was won by Ranger, entered by 
Hoffert and Kichline, Hellertown, Pa.; Fourth 
elimination taken by Scout, who won first tree 
and first line, entered by Joiner and Zaunserf, 
Sharon, Pa.; Final, by Ranger, first line dog. 
The final tree was won by Ranger, first line 
dog. The final tree was won by Scout. Ranger 
was entered by Hoffert and Kichline, Heller- 
town, Pa. Scout was entered by Zaunser and 
Joiner, Sharon, Pa. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


Elaborate ceremonies marked the dedication 
of Chief Logan Lodge, the new home of the 
Blair County Fish, Game and Forestry Associa- 
tion. This active group was organized January 
22, 1915, in the cigar store of John H. Winters, 
Altoona, with 65 chartered members. At one 
time the membership numbered over 1,800. The 
original organization meeting was addressed by 
Dr. J. H. Kalbfus, first Secretary of the Game 
Commission, who took a keen interest in the 
association’s work and who followed it until 
the tragic day he met death in an automobile 
accident while on a tour of duty for the 
Commission. 

The club now owns a 428 acre tract of the 
best game lands in the state with an auxiliary 
refuge of 100 acres set aside for the propagation 
and rearing of game. The newly dedicated cabin 
is located in Riggle’s Gap. It is a beautifully 
constructed log affair, well equipped to accom- 
modate over fifty persons. Officers of the asso- 
ciation include J. Herbert Walker, President ; 
Benj. F. MacCartney, first Vice-President ; 
Charles F. Books, second Vice-President ; 
George C. Mock, Secretary; Ira Keagy, Treas- 
urer, and Joseph W. Parks, Chairman. 


The Parkinson’s Ferry Rod and Gun Club, 
Monongahela, Pa. held such a_ successful 
banquet recently that a resolution was adopted 
establishing it as a semi-annual highlight in the 
club’s efforts to stock and preserve game and 
fish in that locality. The club, which is now two 
years old, has a membership of over 100 active 
sportsmen and has a leased farm of over 650 
acres. Officers include J. P. Rider, President; 
George McMasters, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Association’s Game Committee, and 
A. A. McVicker, Secretary. 


A splendid gallery attended the Third Annual 
Field Trials of the Black Forest Trial club 
October 22 and 23. In the amateur event Pine 
Creek Bess owned by Warfield Dunkle, of 
Jersey Shore, took top honors for the second 
successive year. The Open Derby winners in 
order were Lehigh Duchess owned by B. W. 
Druckenmiller, Pittsburgh; Prince Rod Mac 
owned by Harold Bolton, Clearfield, and Betty 
Brunette owned by William McClacken, New 
Kensington. The All Age winners included 
Deuce of Clubs owned by Sam Light, Punxsu- 
tawney; Macbeth owned by Charles Eldridge, 
Jersey Shore; Lehigh Lizzie Joe owned by 
B. W. Druckenmiller, Pittsburgh. Winners in 
the amateur events were Pine Creek Bess, first; 
Egyptian Suzy owned by John E. Morar, 
Sharon, second; and Keystone Bille, owned by 
Ed Shearer, Farrandsville, and Snowball Taras 
owned by Pat Reeder, Coudersport Pike. The 
two latter dogs tied in the event. 


_The Decatur Township Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, of Osceola Mills, just recently started a 
campaign against the needless slaughter of game 
along the highways by motorists. Several 
hundred Game Commission posters are being 
used in the campaign. 


The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association, 
of Cokeburg, just finished releasing the ring- 
neck pheasants which they raised this summer 
in their own propagating plant. The club was 
successful in rearing 224 out of 257 day-old 
chicks furnished them by the Game Commission. 
The club also just closed its vermin contest, 
the losing team furnishing a banquet for the 
winners. 


Many interesting events marked the 10th 
Annual Field Day of the Delaware County 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League held near 
Media on September 17. They included fly 
casting, bass plug accuracy, bait casting, running 
rabbit, pistol, cracker, rising bear, flint and 
percussion rifles, rising gopher, and poker 
shoots. Both men and women participated. 


NEW CLUBS 


Lehigh University Sportsmen’s Club, Robert 
Stoudt, President. 


Recently organized Horton Township Sports- 
men’s Club—membership of over one hundred 
—located at Brockport, Horton Township, Elk 
County — President, W. C. Daughenbaugh, 
Shawmut, Pa. 
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A new target, which is designed for indoor 
or outdoor shooting, has just been brought to 
our attention. It has been used successfully by 
a few clubs for raising funds. It is interesting 
and I am sure all little clubs whose treasuries 
are low will be greatly benefited by running a 
turkey shoot with the use of these targets. We 
know that this target has been in use by one 
club for four years and each year attendance 
and gross receipts have increased. Those in- 
terested may obtain sample copies by writing 
E. S. Bullock, Lansdown, Pa. 


Current fashions are demanding more and 
more fur, despite a diminishing supply of wild 
animal pelts. To meet this demand, says Frank 
G. Ashbrook, in charge of fur resources for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the fur in- 
dustry is turning to fur-bearing animals raised 
in captivity. 


Ten years go the number of pelts sold by fur 
farmers or ranchers was insignificant. This year, 
Mr. Ashbrook estimates, about 300,000 silver 
fox pelts and 200,000 mink pelts will be sold 
from animals raised in wire pens or cages. 
These skins will represent nearly 20 percent 
of the value of all raw furs sold in the United 
States, or roughly $13,000,000. 
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Photo by J. S. Dittmar. 


Epsy Raighard, Bedford, holding blacksnake 
with half swallowed grey squirrel. 


Trumpeter swans apparently are just about 
holding their own in a battle against extinction, 
says the U. S. Biological Survey. They are the 
largest North American wild fowl, weighing at 
least 25 pounds and having a wingspread of 
8 feet. 


This summer’s count of 148 birds in the 
United States is 10 less than last year, but 
another census to be made shortly may reveal 
more birds. Survey officials explained that 
several broods of cygnets, or young swans, 
hidden by dense vegetation may have been over- 
looked. 


Arrangements have been made through Henry 
C. Groseclose, national treasurer of the Future 
Farmers of America, for Virginia members of 
the F.F.A. to conduct a section in “Virginia 
Wildlife.” Suggestions for farm wildlife res- 
toration projects will be included, together with 
reports from chapters and members taking part 
in the state conservation program jointly 
sponsored by the F.F.A. and the Virginia Wild- 
life Federation. 


A fawn deer crashed into the side of an auto- 
mobile operated by R. R. Kibler, near Water- 
ford, recently, and was injured fatally. 





Most of the big game animals are making 
encouraging gains in numbers on the 158 
National Forests, the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, reports. Careful 
big game counts and estimates during the past 
winter show a total of 1,742,000 antelope, bear, 
deer, elk, moose, mountain goats and big- 
horn sheep as compared to 1,493,000 a year ago. 


Antelope, deer and elk show the largest in- 
creases since 1924. Although antelope are con- 
sidered a plains rather than a forest animal, 
it is estimated that about 25 percent of all 
those in the nation, or more than 17,000, are 
now reported on the National Forests, an in- 
crease of 340 percent since 1924. 

Deer are reported to be the most common of 
all big game, numbering 1,450,000, an increase 
for the past year of 51,000 and a 290 percent 
increase since 1924. 

Elk in the National Forests now number 
138,000, an increase of 12,000 in the past year 
and of 260 percent since 1924. 

Moose increased nearly 170 percent from 1924 
to 1934, dropped sharply in numbers in 1935 but 
have now increased to 6,200 or a gain for the 
14-year period of 138 percent. 

The game animals which have made relatively 
small gains or have shown slight declines in- 
clude black bear, grizzlies, mountain sheep and 
mountain goats. The National Forests of the 
United States now contain 11,700 mountain goat, 
47,000 black bear, 670 grizzlies and 8,800 
mountain sheep. In addition, the Tongass and 
Chugach National Forests in Alaska report 
36,000 deer, 530 moose, about 6,000 mountain 
goat, 1,500 mountain sheep, nearly 7,000 black 
bear and about 4,500 Alaska brown bear and 
grizzlies. 


“Our men have been killed, assaulted with 
fists and knives, badly beaten and dropped into 
rivers to drown, shot down from ambush and 
otherwise attacked in the line of duty,” says 
W. E. Crouch, of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
in speaking of the work of the Federal Game 
Enforcement Agents. 


“Game law enforcement at its best is often 
not a pleasant task. Our agents travel by car, 
train, on horseback, on foot and even on snow- 
shoes and in airplanes to perform their duties. 
The Agents’ yearly travel, on the average, is 
about 30,000 miles, so it can readily be seen 
that the men must be mentally alert as well as 
physically fit.” 

The Government started with a staff of about 
15 men in 1913, when the Federal Government 
was given a say in bird hunting regulations. 
Now there is a regular staff of 61 agents and 
many persons are deputized to help carry on 
the work. 

Many of the agents have received degrees in 
biology, all are practical biologists and some are 
lawyers, which helps in preparing cases for 
criminal prosecution. All are under Civil 
Service, but the Bureau has formed a practice 
of appointing only Deputy Game Agents and 
promoting from the ranks to higher positions.— 
From The American Wildlife Institute. 


Iowans received $842,666 for 490,215 pelts 
taken during the trapping season of 1936.37 
according to a report prepared by the Conser- 
vation Commission. Prices declined during the 
1937-38 season and fewer animals were trapped, 
A total of 366,210 skins brought Iowa trappers 
$412,361 last season. 

Muskrat skins sold by trappers outnumbered 
all other species, the total for the two seasons 
being 389,111. The average price paid trappers 
for muskrat skins during the 1936-37 season 
was $1.25 as compared with sixty cents during 
the 1937-38 season. 

A total of 255,709 skunk pelts were sold dur- 
ing the two seasons. The average price paid 
trappers for skunk skins was $1.00. 

Red fox skins sold during the two years 
numbered 16,244 which brought an average price 
of $3.00 each. 


Mrs. Earle Easton, of Irvine, submits the 
following interesting account of early day 
trading : 

“In looking over some old papers of my 
husband’s great grandfather, William O. Easton, 
I came across some store accounts which were 
issued by Charles Osgood, Sheffield, a dealer 
in groceries, hardware, dry goods, etc.” 

‘February 1, 1866, credited to his account was 
$7.05 for a 42 pound venison saddle; November 
1, 1866, $10.25 for 82 pounds of venison; Decem- 
ber 2, 1865, $12.00 for one wolf scalp, and on 
April 19, 1866, the same amount for another 
wolf scalp.’ 

Mrs. Easton also says, “And to the people 
who think prices today are high, how about 
the cost of living in ’65?” 

‘1 plug of tobacco, $1.50; 1 Ib. of lard, $.35; 
1 candle, $.25; 1 box of matches, $.20; 1 Ib. of 
sugar, $.26; 1 Ib. of tea, $2.25,’ 

“And last but not least, Mrs. Easton says, 
“he owed a balance of $.50 on a hoop skirt.” 


Scientists at “Possum Hollow,” the Wistar 
Institute’s laboratory zoo, Philadelphia, are 
concerned with the production problems of Mrs. 
Possum, who can turn out as many as eighteen 
baby possums in two weeks. For speedy mass 
production, or rather reproduction,  there’s 
nothing in the animal kingdom like the possum, 
says Dr. Edward McCady, Jr. 

Possum Hollow has had 285 births this year. 
The female possums, long-range cousins of 
Australia’s kangaroos, have babies so small 
that a dozen “take up no more room than a 
spoonful of baked beans,” Dr. McCady says. 

The half-inch-long young, deaf and_ blind, 
somehow get into the mother’s pouch, where 
they incubate for fifty days. When they emerge 
they are mouse-sized and can see and hear. 
They must return to mother’s “vest-pocket” 
frequently, however, to nurse and keep warm. 

Possums reproduce so rapidly and in such 
secrecy that no one in the Wistar Institute, 
where they are raised for scientific study, has 
ever seen one born. They are the only 
marsupials (pouch-bearing animals) in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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ODDITIES IN THE NEWS 


Bill, a baby deer, wandered down from a 
mountain top at Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 
to a cow pasture when some mishap befell his 
mother. In the pasture he singled out a Jersey 
cow. Orphan Bill had a big appetite, but Bossy 
was capable of meeting the situation. The two 
were soon inseparable. 


George Bowness, of Prince Edward Island, 
whose hobby is raising wild ducks and geese, 
has a flock of ringneck pheasants reared by his 
pet cat. He says young pheasants are flighty 
after they are hatched, so he divided a brood 
of chicks between a hen and his cat. The cat 
proved the more attentive mother. 


A ringneck pheasant sat contentedly perched 
on the roof of a house in York for several 
hours recently. Not till a resident of the 
neighborhood climbed an adjoining roof to 
observe it did the bird fly away. 


A ruffed grouse flew through the kitchen 
window of the home of Mrs. Walter Burns, of 
Milton, showering her with broken glass. The 
bird was captured apparently unhurt and shortly 
thereafter was released. 


A rattlesnake killed recently in Horse Valley 
by two residents of Chambersburg yielded the 
body of a half-grown gray squirrel. 


A doe deer recently committed suicide in a 
leap over a high cliff along the South Williams- 
port highway. 


While shooting crows along the Conodoguinet 
Creek I witnessed a peculiar sight. A wounded 
crow, the result of a long range “prayer” shot, 
came squawking down from the sky with a 
broken wing. As I was busy at the time shoot- 
ing at other crows, I paid no particular attention 
to it until all the shooting was over. I then 
saw it hopping along the bank, about sixty feet 
from where it fell. Turning toward the water, 
the bird deliberately, so it seemed, committed 
suicide by wading out into the stream until 
the water was deep enough for it to drown.— 
R. McDowell, Division of Research. 


Two hunters who holed a raccoon in an 
abandoned mine near Mapleton recently were 
severely burned in a blast following their entry. 
The open flame in their carbide lamp set off a 
gas pocket. The force of the explosion was 
sufficient to blow them out of the mine entrance. 


A ringneck pheasant flew through the window 
of the home of Mrs. Elmer Fisher, of Snyder 
County recently. Mrs. Fisher was ironing at 
the time and was badly scared. The bird was 
captured and its injuries dressed. When it 
recovers it will be liberated. 
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The following letter was sent to all farmers 
who cooperated in a Farm-Game Project 
sponsored by the Middletown Anglers’ and 
Hunters’ Association: 


Dear Sir: 


We are attaching hereto a paid-up member- 
ship card of the Middletown Anglers’ and 
Hunters’ Association for the year 1938 which 
was authorized by resolution at a recent meet- 
ing of the Club. We trust you will accept it 
in the co-operative spirit in which it is given. 

Our group is of the opinion that your mem- 
bership in the Club will greatly assist the 
Sportsmen in their effort to conserve and propa- 
gate game as well as develop a better under- 
standing of certain problems, discourtesies and 
conditions as they arise. We want you to feel 
that “The Club” is “Your Club” and earnestly 
invite your criticisms as well as any favorable 
comments you feel that the Co-operative Farm 
Game Area has provided. 


Owing to this being the first year and a late 
start, we cannot expect too much until the 
refuges and safety zones make returns next 
year on the stock left and an opportunity for 
more stocking is possible. 


You will probably be interested to know 
that Dauphin County has another Game Farm 
Area which was established thru the efforts of 
the Game Commission and the Harrisburg Club 
in the Linglestown District. This project com- 
prises 1,138 acres. 


We have been advised that copies of your 
contracts, a map, etc., have been forwarded to 
you by the Game Commission and that the 
Safety Zone Signs for Building Protection and 
Refuge wires are being placed on the various 
farms starting last week. Copies of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws will be mailed you 
each month beginning with the November 1938 
issue (for the duration of the contract) which 
we believe you will find interesting. 


The regular meeting night of the Club is the 
last ‘Thursday of each month at 8:00 p. m. in the 
Union Hose Company parlor on E. Water St., 
Middletown, Pa. We trust that you will want 
to attend the meetings which we believe you 
will find to be sociable and interesting.— 


Norman E. Stuckey, Secretary, By GrorGE 
W. AcHENBACH, Chairman, Farm Game 
Committee. 


Eprtor’s Nore: The above is a fine example 
of courtesy and cooperation and will do much 
to pave the way toward a better understanding 
between the sportsman and his best friend the 
landowner. 


If you are a sportsman interested in better 
hunting and fishing conditions, get acquainted 
with your local Conservation Officer. That is 
the only reason he is assigned to your terri- 
tory. You both are interested in the same 
thing and should be good friends. Two heads 
are better than one and you might be surprised 
about the amount of good that would come 
through such a meeting. So why not let’s all 
get together on this thing?”—This sound advice 
was given by the Conservation Committee 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 


Pioneering in the field of teaching wildlife 
management, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
awarded its second and third master of science 
degrees in this subject at the close of the summer 
session. They were awarded to Elmer A. 
Jones, of Roanoke, who wrote his graduate 
thesis on “The Importance of Certain Woody 
Plants as Food For Birds In East Alabama,” 
and to Dyer N. Ruggles, of St. Paul, Minn., 
who chose the subject, “Studies on the Food 
Habits Of The White-Tailed Deer in Alabama.” 
Walter Rosene Jr., earned the first wildlife 
management degree last May. 


Indiana conservation clubs, rearing pheasant 
chicks furnished by the Division of Fish and 
Game, have liberated 10,739 of these popular 
game birds during recent weeks. In an experi- 
ment conducted for the first time this year 
conservation clubs which had approved brooder 
facilities were supplied a total of 11,858 day-old 
pheasant chicks which had been hatched at the 
state game farms. The liberation of 10,739 
birds, or slightly more than ninety per cent of 
the chicks received by the clubs, is regarded as 
a very satisfactory record. All liberations were 
in areas where food and cover conditions were 
favorable for pheasants. 


All the world’s dogs sprang from an ancestor 
that made its home on the North American 
continent, according to Sigmund Boehm’s article, 
“The Family Tree of the Dog,” in the American 
Kennel Gazette. This ancestor was a small 
animal, about 20 inches in length, called the 
“Cynodictis.” It roamed the arid plains of 
western North America during the Oligocene 
period, 35 million years ago. Mr. Boehm bases 
his article on work done at the University of 
California. 

The scientists have gone back even further 
than the Cynodictis, and are now studying the 
Miacis, a civet-like animal the size of a weasel, 
which lived 60 million years ago. Of the work 
at the University of California, Mr. Boehm 
writes: 

“It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
the continent of North America must be con- 
sidered the ancestral home of the canine. Proof 
for this assertion is that the fossil record of the 
dog’s development is especially complete and 
easily followed in North America. Despite the 
fact that fossil records indicate North America 
as the homeland of the dog, it has not lived 
here continueusly since its first appearance on 
earth . . it left this continent eventually 
to be rediscovered in Asia . . in Asia it 
became domesticated and was then brought 
back by the Indians when they crossed the land 
bridge at Bering Straits, some 15 to 25 thousand 
years ago.”—National Humane Review. 


Fifty-three of 64 hunters apprehended in 
South Carolina during September by State 
game wardens and U. S. deputy game wardens 
for violation of mourning dove hunting laws 
were assessed fines totaling $1,220 by State 
courts, according to a report of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. The 11 other hunters are 
awaiting trial. 




















DEADFALL DEFINED 


Q. 


A. 


What is a deadfall? 
C.E.M.—Port Royal, Pa. 


A deadfall is a trap so constructed that a 
weight, usually consisting of a log or 
heavy stone, falls upon the animal and 
disables or kills it. This was a favorite 
trapping method of the American Indian. 
A common type consists of a pen over the 
entrance of which one or more logs are 
laid across a lighter log, which is balanced 
upon a trigger so placed that it will be 
struck by the entering animal, causing the 
logs to fall upon its back. 


* * * 


STATUS OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Q. 


This year I was appointed to a position with 
the Federal Government, stationed in 
Washington, D. C., but maintaining my 
legal voting residence in Pennsylvania. Am 
I entitled to a resident hunting license? 


C.W.D.—Jeannette, Pa. 


Yes. Inasmuch as you are employed by the 
Federal Government and maintain a legal 
voting residence in Pennsylvania, you are 
entitled to claim this State as your home 
for hunting purposes and take out a 
resident hunters’ license. Any game killed 
under that license must be consumed in 
Pennsylvania, and may not be removed 
from the Commonwealth. 


* * * 


LEGAL KILLING OF SPIKE BUCKS 


Q. 


When was the last year that spike bucks 
where legally killed in Pennsylvania? 


L.S.—Sunbury, Pa. 


The last year in which spike bucks were 
legal was 1924. During the first fifteen 
days of December that year, it was legal 
to kill a male deer with an antler six or 
more inches long, without points. 


* * * 


HEIGHT OF DEER 


Q. 


What is the height of a fully matured deer, 
from hoof to top of back? 


J.F.K.—Bellefonte, Pa. 


A. From measurements taken of deer killed in 


Pennsylvania by our Research Division, the 
average height of a Pennsylvania deer at 
the shoulders is 36 inches, or 3 feet. While 
some bucks may measure somewhat higher, 
the average doe is undoubtedly somewhat 
shorter than 36 inches. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


HUNTING WITH FEDERAL DUCK STAMP 


Q. 


A. 


I have a Duck Stamp but have not taken 
out a Pennsylvania hunter’s license. Must 
I have a license other than the stamp to 
shoot wild ducks only. 


F.S.—West Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you desire to hunt wild ducks in Penn- 
sylvania, it will be necessary for you to 
purchase a hunter’s license in this State in 
addition to the Federal Duck Stamp. It is 
strictly unlawful to hunt wild waterfowl in 
Pennsylvania by merely purchasing a 
Federal Duck Stamp at a cost of $1.00. 
You will require both a Pennsylvania 
hunter’s license and the stamp. 


HUNTING CROWS AND HAWKS ON 


Q. 


A. 


SUNDAY 


Is it lawful to hunt crows and hawks on 
Sunday ? 


F.K.—Wanamie, Pa. 


There is nothing in the Game Law to 
prohibit hunting unprotected birds such as 
crows and hawks on Sunday at any time 
of the year if you are in possession of a 
proper hunter’s license and display the tag 
on your back. It may be possible to 
prosecute under the old Blue Laws for the 
discharge of firearms anywhere in Penn- 
sylvania on Sunday, but the enforcement 
of those laws is beyond the immediate juris- 
diction of the Game Commission. 


CROSSING ROADWAYS TO HUNT 


Q. 


WITHOUT LICENSE 


May a farmer cross a highway to hunt on 
the opposite side without a license, if he 
has the owner’s consent? 


E.R.S.—Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


As we interpret the present Game Law, 
one who resides upon and cultivates a farm 
may cross a highway of average width to 
hunt on the adjoining farm without a license 
if he has the owner’s consent. The apparent 
intent of the law is that a farmer and his 
family may hunt without a license on all 
properties adjacent to his own, and the 
fact that a road or ordinary creek separates 
his land from his neighbors’ should not, in 
our judgment, prevent him from hunting 
on the adjoining property. 











LICENSE TO SELL SHOTGUN 


AMMUNITION 


Q. Do Sportsmen’s clubs or other groups hold- 


A. 


ing trap shoots for target practice need a 

Federal License under the new law to sell 

shotgun ammunition to the contestants? 
W.D.—Dauphin, Pa, 


No. The new Federal Law effective July 
30, 1938, requires dealers engaged in the 
business of selling firearms and pistol am- 
munition (except .22 Cal. rimfire), in- 
volving interstate commerce, to take out 
a Federal permit at a cost of $1.00 a year; 
but in our judgment this would not apply 
to sportsmen’s groups holding trap shoots, 
as they are not engaged in the business of 
selling ammunition. 


* * * 


LENGTH OF RIFLE BARRELS FOR 


Q 


A. 


SMALL GAME HUNTING 


. Is it lawful to use a .22 rifle for hunting 


small game, if the barrel is 27 inches long? 
R.L.A.—Neshaminy, Pa. 


It is. A rifle with any length barrel is 
legal for small game shooting (migratory 
game excepted), if the rifle does not re- 
load automatically. However, to transport 
a rifle with a barrel less than 15 inches, 
in any vehicle, for hunting purposes, re- 
quires the registration of this rifle with 
your County Treasurer the same as is 
required of revolvers. 


* * * 


LIMIT OF SMALL GAME IN 


Q 


A. 


POSSESSION 


. How much small game may a person have 


in possession at one time? We are planning 
a trip for a week. 
A.J.S.—Nanticoke, Pa. 


Not over two days’ bag limit. No matter 
how long you stay on a trip, the 1938 
regulations forbid the possession of more 
than two days’ limit by any one person. 
This means that you may not possess more 
than 8 rabbits, 8 quail, 12 squirrels, 4 male 
ringneck pheasants, 4 grouse, etc. 


* * * 


SHOOTING DEER FROM HIGHWAY 


Q 


A 


. Is it legal to shoot a deer from a_ public 
road? 
J.W.—Carlisle, Pa. 


. Yes, provided the deer is not on the road and 
it is not necessary to shoot across the road 
at the deer. It is permissible to shoot into 
the woods at deer while you are standing 
on the one side of the roadway. 
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PREVENT ACCIDENTS—By John M. Phillips 


ESPITE the fact that the Game Commission of Pennsylvania 

has printed and widely circulated safety rules for the protection 
of sportsmen while hunting in the state, last year there were 45 men 
killed and 336 seriously wounded, while hundreds of other were slightly 
wounded but did not report their injuries. 

The records of the State Game Commission show that 88 percent 
of the damage is done by shot guns and only 12 percent by rifles. It 
is true that more hunters use shot guns than rifles but it is also a 
fact that many hunters think birdshot is not as dangerous as bullets, 
so they handle shot guns less carefully than rifles. This is a mistake 
since a charge of No. 8 shot will put a hole as large as a man’s fist 
through a two inch plank at close range. The writer has seen a charging 
bull and a jaguar killed instantly with No. 8 bird shot. 

In 1921 the Game Commission approved a law which was passed, 
making it a misdemeanor to shoot at a human being, wound a human 
being, or kill a human being in mistake for game or in mistake for 
any wild creature, with a maximum penalty ranging from $300 fine and 
a two year suspension of hunting license in the first case to a $1,000 fine 
and five years imprisonment in the last instance. The law has reduced 
materially the killing of human beings for animals. 

The writer has used a gun since the days when he was so small that 
he had to place the stock on the ground to shoot into overhead flights 
of passenger pigeons. Since then, he has handled all types of guns. 

The majority of hunting accidents occur because hunters who are not 
sportsmen, greedy to get in a shot before a companion, carry their guns 
off safety. Before the day of the hammerless guns, we carried our 
hammer guns on half cock for safety and pulled back the hammer as 
the gun went to our shoulder. A man in those days who carried his 
gun at full cock was ostracized. His companions were warned by the 
sight of the hammer. They knew to avoid him. But today the button 
safety is not visable on the gun. A hunter’s eye cannot tell him by a 
glance at his companion’s gun whether or not that companion is a 
potential killer. 

Most of these men who are too quick on the trigger keep their 
fingers in the trigger guard and if they fall, automatically close their 
hand, thus discharging the gun. They are lucky if they do not kill a 


companion. Many of them kill themselves climbing fences or are killed 
by a dog jumping against the trigger. Many guns are discharged while 
being dragged through brush. 

Because of this indiscriminate wounding and killing, many sportsmen 
are reluctant to hunt in Pennsylvania. This should not be so. There 
is plenty of room for all. 


Today manufacturers place safeties on all firearms. On single and 
double barreled shot guns, a safety is placed on the top of the stock 
and is manipulated by the thumb. On pump guns, the safety is placed 
beneath the stock just back of the trigger guard and is manipulated 
by the trigger finger. 


The writer for many years has been teaching his own sons, Boy 
Scouts and others that they can shoot just as quickly by learning to 
manipulate the safety on a gun properly. The gun should always be 
carried on safety. When a gun with a button safety on top of the 
stock is thrown to the shoulder the thumb of the hand grasping the 
stock should push the safety forward so the gun can be fired. As the 
gun comes from the shoulder, the thumb should pull the safety back. 
With the pump gun, the trigger finger presses off the safety just 
before the trigger is pulled. 

If this is practiced with an empty gun, even in a room, and the 
gun thrown on a mark, the act becomes as automatic as pulling the 
trigger and the gun is always on safety when not in position to be 
fired. Handling a gun in this way before hunting season will not only 
preserve human life but will make the sportsman a better marksman. 
The writer has been shot three times. But because he was trained 
in handling a gun properly in boyhood, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing he has never wounded or shot a human being in mistake for 
game or accidentally. 


To eliminate this unnecessary wounding and killing, a law should be 
enacted making it a misdemeanor, punished by a fine, for a hunter 
to carry his gun with the safety off. Enforcement of such a law would 
not be difficult in as much as our game protectors examine a hunter’s 
license when they meet one in the field and could at the same time 
examine his gun. 


CRABS FOR BIRD FOOD — By Harry B. Hostetter 


HO ever heard of feeding crabs to birds! Seems like rather 

an unusual thing doesn’t it, at least when we have in mind such 
birds as pheasants and such crabs as we generally eat. However, crabs 
constitute one of the finest foods available for many varieties of birds 
and another thing is that the same crabs make the finest kind of 
jelly! Furthermore, these crabs grow on trees. This sounds as_if it 
had the makings of a conundrum to many of you I am sure. In 
order that those of us who know something about trees and those 
who do not can start from the same point, let me say I am speaking 
of crap-apples,—not the big ones sometimes seen but the small ones 
resembling more nearly a pea in size. Even quail and robins have gullet 
capacity for these. 


There are almost fifty varieties of crabs but for present purposes 
we will restrict our consideration to: 


Botanical Name Height Common Name 


(1) Malus floribunda 15/20’ Japanese Flowering Crab. 
(2) Malus floribunda atrosanguinea 15/20’ Carmine Crab. 
(3) Malus Sieboldi 10/15’ Toringo Crab. 
(4) Malus sargenti 6/8’ Sargent Crab. 


Why are they desirable? Crabs can be said to be almost disease 
free which is exceedingly important and the above varieties do not act 
as host for cedar rust. They are prime bird food. Their blossom in 
spring is one of the finest, dazzling white and pink, and rivalling if not 
exceeding our grand dogwood. Entire trees often give the appearance 
of huge heaps of white or pink bloom. The fruits of yellow or red 
in fall and winter are in themselves a magnificent display. Entire 
branches are covered with fruit and it is safe to say that one crab, 
when mature, will furnish more food than two dozen grape vines, 
many sumach or dogwoods. They are very tolerant of soil con- 
ditions. They are low and densely branched enough to furnish protection 
from hawks. They are self seeding and when established, dozens of 
small seedlings can be secured from the ground under the old trees. 
Birds also carry seeds to different other sections. Winter damage to 


flower buds is less severe than in ordinary apples. Pruning is not 
essential. The malus floribunda holds its fruit quite late into the winter 
if not eaten earlier and is possibly the most desirable of the crab-apple 
family. 


What are their undesirable features and what don’t they like? 


Although they will grow in shade, they will not bloom well, so should 
be used only in open stands or on the edges of woods. They are 
sometimes attacked by borers but less frequently I believe than newly 
planted mountain ash, dogwood and many others. Rabbits and mice 
will sometimes girdle young trees but the same is true of many others. 
They do not like wet, soggy soil. 


How can they be propogated? 


From seed, by budding on apple stock in July or August, by root 
grafting in winter, by hard wood cuttings or root cuttings. 

For present purposes let us consider growing them from seeds 
and collecting seedlings for either-of which we need bearing trees. 
It might be possible, even late in the year to locate crab-apple trees 
of the foregoing varieties on private estates or in nurseries which 
still have fruit on them. Under each established tree, dozens of seedlings 
can often be secured. Dig these, wrap roots in damp moss, “heel in” 
the ground, or pack in moist sawdust until ready to plant. A dozen 
or two can easily be wrapped in moist paper, carried in the pocket of 
a hunting coat and with a small trowel, you are “all set” to plant 
one here and there as you traverse “birdy” country. If gathered in the 
fall and “heeled in”, they can be planted any time during the winter or 
spring when the ground is not frozen. 

In planting of seed, the pomace or covering of the seeds should be 
broken by rubbing and the seed placed right in the ground. Another 
way is to stratify them over the winter and sow in the spring. 

Try some and I will guarantee you a grand and glorious thrill in 
the years to come as you watch results and mayhaps get an extra 
pheasant, grouse or quail from nearby and know that still other birds 
are having good food due to your efforts. Good luck. 
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CONSERVATION IN A NUTSHELL—By Phil Platt 


669] NTELLIGENT conservation of natural resources is the MOST 

IMPORTANT LONG-TIME problem before the Nation today. 
Front page news heads, such as war scares, labor wars, industrial 
depression, and the deplorable condition of the budget may be MORE 
IMMEDIATELY PRESSING, but next year or ten years hence they 
will be history, while the problem of intelligent management of natural 
resources will still be with us—and don’t forget that they are the 
source of all wealth.” Kenneth A. Reid, General Manager, Izaak 
Walton League of America. 


Yes, the problem of properly budgeting our natural resources will be 
with us tomorrow, next year, next century and on into infinity. We 
can not long endure by a mere balancing of that artificial budget 
symbolized by money. Money, a symbol of wealth, is ultimately worth 
no more than its collateral. 


Floods, droughts and dust storms have been news features in recent 
years, yet the general public accepts such news as manifestations of 
nature, rather than of man’s own folly in lack of planning a conserva- 
tion budget. We have decimated vast forest areas, leaving the stumps 
and slash as tinder to feed great fires which not only burned the visual 
surface, but knawed deep into the vitals of the earth, leaving a desolate 
waste, open to erosion which has, within a few decades, destroyed 
the major portion of our forest resources—that most reliable of all 
flood and drought control guarantees. Even today, the average forest 
fire loss represents a figure of $75,000,000, or sufficient lumber to 
build a five-room house every 100 feet on both sides of the road 
from New York to Chicago. This figure does not include inestimable 
damage to related biological values such as streamflow, animal and 
aquatic life, and recreation. 


We have “conquered the West”, given its rich grasses over to the 
plough, only to see whole farms blown away, to be deposited, perhaps, 
in the Atlantic Ocean. The Sahara and Gobi deserts were once at 
least the equal of Kansas and Oklahoma in fertility. Have we profited 
by this knowledge? Under the guise of “reclamation”, we have 
drained great swamp areas which nature bestowed upon us for 
maintenance of water tables and valuable wildlife. The professed 
motive for such drainage projects has been that of producing additional 
farm lands, though careful scrutiny will usually show that the only 
gain accrued to the conservation predator (usually in the form of an 
unscrupulous syndicate) sponsoring the program. The invariable result 
has been to produce just one more desert which continues to encroach 
upon what was previously productive land. 


Perhaps the most pitiful exploitation of all has been that of oyr 
waters. Visualize, if you can, our rivers in their pristine purity, teeming 
with aquatic life at the time our forefathers first set foot on this 
Continent. Then go and look at the monstrocity which flows through 
the “civilized” section in which you live. The silver horde of salmon 
no longer ascends the Connecticut ; the immense runs of shad now shun 
the Delaware; the oyster beds of Hampton Roads are fast disappear. 
ing, and fifty per cent of the remainder are condemned for human use 
because of the disease germs which this so-called “civilization” has 
placed there. Municipalities excuse their pollution on the grounds 
of lack of funds with which to provide adequate treatment works, yet 
their administrations are perpetually sponsoring “Smith Parkways”, 
“Brown Memorials”, or some similar spectacular project of doubtful 
value, as memorials to the genius of the local political administration 
in power. Industry excuses its pollution on the grounds of “economic 
necessity”, and pays no heed to the suggestion that waste treatment 
should be considered as a legitimate part of manufacturing cost which 
the public would be glad to repay in return for clean streams. Then 
comes the argument of competitive disadvantage to the industry of such 
states as adopted enforceable anti-pollution laws. The answer is obvious, 
Streams flow by gravity with utter disregard for artificial political 
boundaries, delivering their ever-increasing pollution cargo to the next 
user, all charges collect. For the sake of uniformity, their uses must 
be nationalized. 

To some of us, wildlife may appear in the form of a luxury, either 
material or esthetic. Nothing could be further from the truth. Wild- 
life, either terrestial or aquatic, is a rather definite barometer of the 
fitness of land or water to sustain human life. This is not sentiment. 
It is a grim, scientific fact. The social, economic, esthetic and recre- 
ational value of wildlife is incalculable. Water incapable of supporting 
the higher forms of aquatic life is unfit for man or beast. The average 
depredations of insects represent an annual loss of three billion dollars 
to the Nation. No control measures yet devised can ever approach 
that of our native birds. Let’s have more of them! The recreational 
value of wildlife alone is estimated at one billion dollars per annum. 

Every community, every citizen, should get behind this program of 
conserving and restoring our natural renewable resources, the keynote 
of which is to develope a national appreciation of wildlife, and a united 
pledge to assist in creating its greatest need—ENVIRONMENT—in 
order that we ourselves may lead a fuller life and feel secure in the 
knowledge that we have helped lay the foundation of a more abundant 
America for future generations. 





THE VALUABLE MUSKRAT 


ears full of water, but they are almost buried 
in his fur, and generally, if not always, hold an 
air bubble which keeps the water from en- 
tering. The rat can hold his breath for several 
minutes, but must then secure air or else die. 
Under the ice he finds bubbles and air pockets, 
or else comes to the surface at intervals by 
seeking spring holes or his own burrows. 

He is little more than a big mouse or vole, 
a shy creature with many natural enemies 
because he is large and good to eat. The foxes 
follow the creek in the hope of slipping up 
on him unawares, and the great horned owls sit 
grimly for hours in trees near the water waiting 
for a chance to pounce on him. 

Were it not for his enemies he would be 
both numerous and friendly, for he loves little 
ponds and small streams through the meadows. 
Where the creek in our valley spreads out into 
a watery marsh, a family of rats builds a little 
house of mud each year. Why they desert their 
snug burrows in the bank I do not know, but 
just as the beaver builds a lodge the muskrat 
builds a smaller one and lives in it during the 
winter months. The lodge is nothing more 
than a big pile of sods and marsh grass dragged 
there piece by piece and hollowed out in the 


(Continued from Page 10) 


middle to form a small chamber. Sometimes 
there is a lower room or landing platform 
connected with the outside world by passage- 
ways running into the water and dug so deeply 
that when the ice forms it does not block them. 
The rising water during freshets floods the 
lower chamber, but rarely reaches the upper 
one which is partly filled with grass and 
chewed reeds to make a cozy bed large enough 
for several of the family. Here they dry their 
fur and sleep contentedly with only the air 
to breathe that filters through the cracks in 
the roof. 

The young number four to ten and are 
blind, hairless, helpless things which retain their 
innocent, fearless ways even after they grow 
fur and come out of the nest. Usually they 
are born in the bank burrows instead of in the 
houses, so they may be encountered on the 
edge of the water chewing everything in sight 
and exploring fearlessly even though the funny 
little creatures see you. 

Visitors to the creek after dark speak of 
hearing strange splashes. These are the alarms 
which the muskrats give by diving noisily to 
warn all the rat world of the approach of 
enemies. They can squeak and they can 


mumble in an odd way, but they use the splash 
method to sound an alarm. In this also they are 
like the beaver who, however, uses his great 
flat tail as a noise maker. But I doubt whether 
the muskrat ever goes so far as to build a 
dam. He takes the waterways as he finds them 
and sometimes even lowers the water level in 
ponds by weakening the artificial dikes with his 
burrows, without realizing what harm he is 
doing. 

When it comes to food he is not nearly so 
choosey as the beaver who likes, above all 
things, bark and young twigs. The rat, indeed, will 
eat almost anything in the way of fresh vegetable 
matter, though tender roots evidently are tid- 
bits. Nor will he pass up fresh-water mussels 
and dead fish if he comes across them. The 
former he opens by gnawing the hinge, of 
sometimes by placing the mollusk on the shore 
where it weakens and opens of its own accord. 

Advancing civilization will gradually blot out 
the temperamental beaver, but not the muskrat 
while there are any ponds and streams remain- 
ing, for he will make the best of everything and 
even live in drain pipes and culverts if at night 
he is allowed to come out and wash his humble 
fare of lily, flag or grass roots unmolested: 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES—By Newbold Ely 


OUR great bird states are Georgia, Ala- 

bama, Arkansas and Missouri. It is there- 
fore interesting to note what authorities in 
these states have to say about foxes. 

Mr. Charles Morgan, supervisor of the 
Georgia Game Protectors endorsed Sheriff 
Turner’s report: “There’s not the slightest 
evidence to support the theory that foxes are 
destroying quail life. So-called hunters with 
their automatic shotguns give no thought to 
leaving a portion of a covey for ‘seed’. They 
believe in killing quail for ‘meat’ to take back 
home where they can boast of their prowess as 
a hunter. Sportsmanship with them is an un- 
known word. Of course there may be excep- 
tions, but a great majority of these away-from- 
home hunters are what we call ‘pot hunters’.” 

Another Georgia game protector went on to 
say that stray cats take a heavy toll of quail 
life, and recently, he found another culprit—a 
six-foot coachwhip snake which had driven the 
mother quail off her nest and had swallowed 
11 eggs out of the total 16. He listed quail 
enemies in the following order: Bird dogs, 
stray cats, hawks, crows and snakes. He omitted 
foxes entirely from the list. 

In Baker county are a number of large game 
preserves. These preserve owners maintain 
superintendents whose duty it is to see that the 
birds on the respective farms are not only 
protected, but fed. Large patches of feed 
peculiar to the likes of Bobwhite are planted. 
Bounties are offered for snakes, crows, hawks, 
skunks and other animals that prey on bird- 
life, but no bounty has been offered for foxes. 

In Alabama, Mr. Quinn, Commissioner of 


“I wish to express my views concerning the 
propaganda in regard to the destruction of 
domestic cats by those indulging in the so- 
called sport of killing harmless creatures that 
have been put on this earth for some good 
reason. 

“This strong inclination now prevailing in 
regard to the destruction of domestic cats, if 
allowed to increase, is going to create con- 
siderable antagonism toward those given the 
privilege of hunting wild game, by those given 
privilege of roaming over a farmer’s property. 
This is a privilege that is and has been en- 
joyed for many years by the general public and 
is only made possible by the consent of farm 
owners who have tolerated a great many un- 
sportsman-like acts perpetrated by those taking 
advantage of a farmer’s kindness. It does not 
seem consistent with proper gratitude, of those 
taking advantage of that kindness and privilege, 
to desire to destroy domestic cats which are the 
property of farm owners and are an important 
and necessary part of all farms. Were it not 
for these cats the average farm would be over- 
run with rats and mice. 

“Frequently we lock the cats in the chicken 
house over night in order to exterminate the 
rats and mice, and as a result have very little 
trouble. Now are we to expect the destruction 
of these very useful cats by the very ones that 
enjoy, from year to year, the privilege a farm 
Owner gives to hunt on his property and has 
cooperated very heartily with the Game Com- 
mission in making hunting possible and agree- 
able? The excuse will be that these cats destroy 





Game, says in his department’s official pamph- 
let: “The bobwhite perhaps has more natural 
enemies than any known bird throughout its 
Southern range. About some of these there 
appears to be a wide difference of opinion. A 
fixed opinion, honest though it be wrong, is 
hard to change. We must, therefore, be guided 
by the results of scientific research and in- 
vestigation and by honest observation and actual 
experience. 


“From trustworthy sources of information 
it is known that the house cat which is al- 
lowed its freedom not only takes a heavy toll 
of birds but actually destroys the eggs of nest- 
ing quail. Likewise, we have plenty of evidence 
to convict the roving dog for his predatory 
habits on young quail and eggs in the nest. The 
skunk, especially where they appear in 
abundance, prey heavily upon quail nests. The 
cotton rat, of all rodents, is highly destructive 
of the eggs in the nest, usually eating the 
eggs as fast as they accumulate. The opossum, 
which is abundant throughout Alabama, takes a 
surprisingly high toll of quail eggs. The blue 
jay also is convicted of this same offense. 


“Usually the fox is charged with every of- 
fense where there appears to be a scarcity of 
quail. There have recently been collected nearly 
one hundred gray fox stomachs, and thirty-six 
dens of red foxes have been under observation 
during the early spring and summer in Alabama 
with the following results: Of 87 stomachs of 
the gray fox which have had a laboratory ex- 
amination, trace of one quail was found in one 
stomach. Of the 36 dens which have been visited 
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small game thus depriving the gunner of that 
pleasure. This, I feel, is greatly exaggerated 
and only the imagination of those that have a 
particular dislike for cats or as a matter of 
fact have little or no affection for animals of 
any class for if they did they would not in- 
dulge in the so-called sport of destroying any 
harmless creatures. 

“We have had at times as many as four cats 
and I can truthfully say that with but very, 
very few exceptions have these cats destroyed 
any small game; furthermore, it is their nature 
to prey upon wildlife and not having the intellect 
of mankind, are incapable of distinguishing the 
class the gunner is privileged to destroy. While 
we are at this particular point, how many does 
the gunner destroy of a class that is prohibited 
yet he is supposed to have intelligence. The 
cats that we have are given a great deal of 
care considering their usefulness, and become 
very affectionate and frequently follow us around 
the farm. This spring as I was working in a 
vegetable garden some distance from the house, 
one of these cats was there with me. In some 
underbrush near where I was working, was a 
hen pheasant and her chicks, I had seen them 
there a number of times and watched them with 
deep interest and admiration thinking some day 
they would be the prey of man; however, the 
cat that was near me made no move to molest 
these birds and this is no exaggeration. 

“There has been so much written and illu- 
strated in the GAME News that is an attempt to 
create in the minds of those not knowing all 
the true facts, a great dislike for cats and 


regularly since March 1, 1938, traces of one 
quail in each of these three dens have been 
recorded. All of these observations have been 
made and a number of the fox stomachs have 
been collected in the Union Springs district 
where the heaviest quail population in the 
state exists.” 

G. B. Oliver, chairman of the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission tells of the com- 
mission’s long-range program of conservation 
and reproduction. He states that when the 
program is completed “Arkansas will rank as 
the top in hunting”. Mr. Graves the Com- 
mission’s secretary offered a man to distribute 
foxes to the Arkansas Fox Hunters Associa- 
tion, stating that most of the destruction at- 
tributed to the fox is caused by other animals. 

Dr. Dellinger, head of the Department of 
Zoology of the University of Arkansas said 
that investigations by the Department of Agri- 
culture showed that foxes eat wild berries, in- 
sects, field rats and mice mostly, and that 
they rarely eat fowl, wild birds young pigs or 
lamb. Dr. Dellinger urged elimination of steel 
traps and strict regulation of trappers. 

Guy Amsler, former secretary of the Com- 
mission, urged a legislative program to pro- 
tect foxes and an educational program to 
acquaint hunters with the value of wildlife 
conservation in general. 

In the next state—Missouri—Mr. Clevenger 
plans to distribute literature to teach the farmer 
and the coming generation the good foxes do 
in protecting crops, and in keeping farm land 
from being washed into hollows and gulleys on 
account of the field moles and groundhogs. 


will encourage cruel and mercilous gunners to 
shoot them on sight which has been done very 
much to the indignation of the owners. A few 
years ago a neighbor of ours found the carcass 
of their pet cat hanging on the fence of their 
own property. What a cruel and mercilous 
thing that was to do for any individual that 
calls himself a sportsman. This sort of thing 
is not done with the feeling altogether that a 
cat is a menace to small game but simply the 
desire to kill, particularly when the real game 
is hard to find and it is needless to say does 
not require any great ability in the way of 
marksmanship to hit a poor defenceless cat. 

“Regarding some illustrations appearing in 
the Game News with the purpose of creating a 
desire to destroy cats, I mention one that ap- 
peared in the July issue depicting a dead cat 
laying beside the carcass of a very large rabbit. 
The most ridiculous part about this illustration 
was that the rabbit was at least as big as the 
cat and the cat must have been pretty fleet to 
catch it, if it did and furthermore the cat must 
have had an extremely voracious appetite to 
have eaten as much of the rabbit as the illustra- 
tion was meant to impress. This sort of thing 
is an affront to the average intellect as are many 
other illustrations of such character and for 
the same purpose. 

“There is much said about stray cats and that 
being considered as such, gunners are privileged 
to destroy them. In what manner can any 
gunner determine when a cat is straying? We 
have over ninety acres here on this farm and 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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courses of instruction taught, both to the student 
officers and in the refresher courses, have had 
upon the entire Field Staff. Three years ago 
the entire group was primarily law enforcement 
minded; today these employes, and more and 
more groups of sportsmen, are increasingly 
thinking in terms of game management— 
habitat improvement, small retreat refuges, food 
planting, cooperation with landowners, research, 
etc. 

The benefits of this plan are already evident 
everywhere in the field. The expenditures in 
connection therewith have been fully justified, 
and it is predicted that as the years pass the 
value of this approach to the Commission’s 
personnel problems will become increasingly 
evident and appreciated. 

The Game Commission’s methods of selecting 
and training field personnel have attracted atten- 
tion throughout the country, and many States 
are now using them in one form or another. 

While law enforcement as such is becoming 
less important as the general spirit of law 
observance increases, yet sound legal procedure 
is highly essential. The Commission’s new hand- 
book on this subject has filled a long felt need. 
It is unique among legal presentations for the 
guidance of those not learned in the law. 


Staff Reorganization—This phase of the work 
has been approached in several successive steps. 
Early in 1936 all Division Supervisors were 
reassigned; former Assistant Protectors were 
recommissioned as Traveling Protectors and 
assigned to duty throughout the Divisions as 
needed; and various District Protectors were 
transferred to new posts. 

The second step, and probably one of the most 
important of all, especially from the standpoint 
of improved morale, launched in July of that 
same year, was to include all field officers in 
a special Enrolled Field Service with definite 
annual increments in compensation for meri- 
torious work, with a stipulation that officers 
who fail to merit their annual increments for 
two successive years shall be dropped from the 
Staff. 

The third step, under careful study by a 
Special Committee of the Commission for the 
past year and now before the Executive Board 
for approval, encompasses a further reorganiza- 
tion not only of the Field Staff but the entire 
administrative setup in the Harrisburg Office 
as well. Under this plan the work throughout 
will be reoriented and organized in a more 
businesslike manner. Its principal effect will 
be (1) to fix more definite responsibility for 
each phase of the Commission’s activities; (2) 
to have all operations clear through designated 
central channels, especially in the field; and 
(3) to eliminate previous overlapping functions. 
In the future more of the Commission’s work 
will be directed and managed in the field 
instead of from the central office. 

Another phase of this third step encompasses 
a still more equitable scale of compensation 
rates for field employes, which at the same time 
will eliminate undesirable former class distinc- 
tions among said workers. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that 
the Commission has certainly made good on the 
several important proposals discussed and agreed 
upon as objectives almost three years ago. 

In addition to the foregoing, certain other 
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fundamentally important steps have been taken. 
Among them are: 


Propagation & Stocking—Artificial propa- 
gation of mature game birds was boosted to a 
new high peak in 1937, and under the Commis- 
sion’s policy to produce or purchase and release 
mature stock in the springtime instead of in the 
fall an increasing number of mature game birds 
have been stocked each year. Steps have recent- 
ly been taken to secure more accurate cost 
figures on all game produced on the State Game 
Farms, and each operation will in the future 
be conducted and credited on a production-cost 
basis regardless of the market value. 

In addition to the stock produced on its own 
farms, the Commission’s steps to encourage 
private game breeding in the Commonwealth 
have secured fine results. Through increased 
distribution of day-old pheasants, and recently 
quail chicks, sportsmen’s organizations and 
interested individuals have not only been given 
a larger part in the Commission’s work, but 
they have produced and released far more 
mature stock in our public hunting coverts than 
previously. 

A series of wild propagation areas have 
enabled the Commission to produce much better 
wild turkeys for stocking purposes than here- 
tofore possible; and indications are that in the 
near future the Commission will be able to 
trap, from its propagating areas and other 
restricted grounds, and re-distribute within the 
Commonwealth sufficient native rabbits to 
obviate the necessity for purchasing these 
animals in the Middle West. In this under- 
taking sportsmen’s groups have again been given 
definite jobs to do in helping to locate areas 
and manage the program. 

Larger quantities of game of various kinds 
have been purchased and released in recent 
years than previously, especially imported 
Hungarian Partridges and locally produced 
pheasants. Experiments in the mass produc- 
tion of Hungarian Partridges on the State 
Game Farms have also brought encouraging 
results, although certain difficulties must still 
be overcome in order to raise them in quantities 
comparable to Bobwhite Quail. Prospects for 
getting these fine game birds established on a 
shootable basis in the near future are favorable. 


Improved Hunter’s Licenses—The improved 
Hunter’s Licenses, issued for the first time in 
1936, met with universal favor. Each hunter 
now has in his possession, in one compact unit, 
his license with the seasons and bag limits, his 
game-kill report in simple mailable form, and 
his big game tag if he is fortunate enough to bag 
either a deer or a bear. 

The further improvement of the License Tag 
for 1938, which assures better and quicker 
identification in the field, seems to please 
hunters and landowners. It is recommended 
that the Commission’s present plan to increase 
the numerals on said tags to one and one-half 
inches for 1939 be adhered to for the purpose 
of further improving field identifications 
whenever the occasion demands. 

The collection of the 1937 game-kill reports 
reached a new high, a total of 88% of the 
more than 600,000 licensed hunters having 
voluntarily submitted their reports. The figures 
on the game kill collected therefrom have 
clearly indicated that the Commission’s former 
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estimates on the annual take of game haye 
invariably been anywhere from 15% to 40% 
low. 

But the most important development in 
connection with this more complete check-up 
is the positive proof that in the past there has 
been entirely too much carelessness and cheat- 
ing in the issuance of these licenses. Among 
the worst abuses uncovered have been many 
non-residents securing resident licenses, aliens 
obtaining licenses, and residents who have been 
in the habit of giving false addresses to avoid 
apprehension. Steps taken by the Department 
of Revenue to tighten up on the issuance of 
licenses for 1938 should secure wholesome 
results, and at the same time they will increase 
the lawful revenue of the Commission. 


Expanded Educational Program—In 1936 the 
Commission enlarged its educational program, 
The response among the sportsmen and the 
general public has been excellent. The press 
and the radio have aided nobly. The rehabilita- 
tion of the Commission’s motion picture program 
has been decidedly helpful, the field lecture 
service is constantly in demand, and the js- 
suance of several new bulletins has attracted a 
most favorable Public response. 

However, the advancement of the Game 
News has been most outstanding. The contents 
and appearance have been of consistently high 
quality. The free distribution of the October 
1937 Game News to all licensees, in lieu of 
other printed literature giving essential informa- 
tion concerning the revised Game Code, served 
a dual purpose exceptionally well. 

The number of regular readers of the Com- 
mission’s publication has been increasing rapid- 
ly. At the beginning of the 1935-1936 biennium 
there were only 3,063 paid Game News sub- 
scribers. By October of 1936 the paid sub- 
scription list had jumped to 12,036. A year 
later it was 15,885, and on the first of this 
month it stood at 22,121, or almost eight times 
the circulation at the beginning of the 1935-36 
biennium. Apparently the circulation will 
continue to increase at an encouraging pace. 


Organic Changes—One of the most advanced 
steps in a decade was the enactment of a com- 
pletely revised Game Code in 1937, which made 
important organic changes that have been de- 
sirable for some years. The revised code in- 
cluded new and effective safety features for both 
landowners and hunters; its liberalized provi- 
sions have greatly benefitted law-abiding sports- 
men ; its stringent new features have enabled our 
officers to apprehend and punish deliberate game 
law violators who heretofore escaped; and the 
Commission’s enlarged powers to seize licenses 
of violators in the field and to revoke hunting 
and trapping privileges of those who are not 
entitled thereto have improved the morale among 
our hunters to a marked degree. 

Our current efforts to make the fields and 
forests safer for hunters are being widely com- 
mended, and the Commission’s aggressive 
campaign to punish hunters who destroy the 
landowners’ property or injure their livestock 
while hunting have brought about much im- 
proved relations between sportsmen and farmers, 


and alleviated the posted land problem 
considerably. ' 
The most important fundamental organic 


change in the Game Code was the re-establish- 
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ment of the staggered terms of former years 
for the Members of the Commission, now on 
an eight-year basis. This should reduce the 
turn-over considerably, assure longer service 
on the part of experienced Commissioners, and 
better guarantee continuity of sound policies. 
In this connection it is important to note that 
during the 42 years the Commission has been 
in existence only 43 different men have served 
on it, only two of them, Messrs. John S. 
Speer and Ross L. Leffler, having left the 
Commission and later been reappointed. 

Two other fundamental changes in the Game 
Code from the standpoint of maintaining 
organization integrity and continuity of experi- 
enced help were: (1) writing into the law the 
Commission’s long-standing policy against 
political activity on the part of its employes, 
and (2) prohibiting the dismissal of any em- 
ploye without a hearing before an established 
Trial Board, unless said employe desires to 
resign. 

There were numerous other changes which 


ETHICS FROM THE TRAPLINE 


In this brief composition of the trapper- 
hunter problem I have tried primarily to en- 
lighten the dog owner on facts. It is my sincere 
hope that it was worthwhile. Even those of 
you who use a foxhound will, I believe, agree. 
Fox hunters are, as a rule, the most bitter 
contenders on this subject. This brings to my 
mind an incident of a former year; it is, how- 
ever, not to take exception to, because it applies 
to two fox hunters versus myself. I knew the 
two boys quite well for several years, and they 
live in another end of my Clearfield county 
town for as long as I can remember back. I 
always had my doubts about their honesty, in 
fact, I heard on more than one occasion of some 
of their dirty work, but they were both so good 
to me that I could not be any different with 
them. 

Well, in the latter part of October I had 
strung out a fox line to the south of my home, 
over on the Centre county hills. One morning 
these boys went out for a hunt over one of these 
hills; they went out early, naturally, and I 
started over iny line a couple hours later. I 
took notice that they had parked their car off 
to the side of a main woods road and then 
proceeded to walk up a narrow, overgrown tote 
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feel that any of our cats can roam all over 
these acres without being considered as stray- 
ing and very often in their roaming over the 
fields they destroy field mice and moles which 
is further evidence of their usefulness and God 
help a gunner that destroys them! 

“I think it is particularly regretable that the 
Game News does not seem to recognize that 
there are many, many, like ourselves, that 
consider cats very necessary and are regarded 
in many instances as pets. We, as well as others, 
desiring to protect our cats contribute con- 
siderable toward making hunting possible by 
permitting the general public to roam freely 
over farm property and should not have any 
fear that cats will be deliberately shot. I think 
the GaME News and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission should make a very strong appeal 
to gunners not to molest cats no matter what 
may be the gunner’s attitude toward them and 
point out to the gunners that were it not for 
the owners of cats, particularly those that want 
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materially improved the operating mechanics 
of the Commission, and which make for ad- 
ministrative efficiency. 


Operating Economy—During the past three 
years the general operating efficiency and 
economy of the entire department have been 
gradually improved. Numerous savings have 
been effected without imparing the work. 

For example, during the period under review 
the Commission has been holding only four 
regular meetings annually instead of monthly as 
previously. This has reduced travel require- 
ments for the Members as well as saved time 
for the Staff. During said three years the 
average annual reduction in travel expenses 
alone for the Members of the Commission has 
been well over $1,000 less than during the 
previous like period. 

Another example of saving is the reduction 
in the amount paid for advertising the annual 
season and bag-limit regulations. For the seasons 
of 1933 and 1935 this expenditure ran $9,569.34 
and $7,986.06 respectively, with a low amount 


road which winds around and up onto the 
mountain. A half mile up there and along this 
trail I had a fox set and as I approached it 
I saw that a fox was caught. I searched around 
and in less time than I can tell this I convinced 
myself that the fox was taken—stolen; the trap 
was gone too. Well? Right there and then I 
turned back, went down the mountain, took 
notice that the car was still parked and con- 
cealed myself in a low thicket of pin oaks about 
fifty feet in and away from whence I could 
see all approaches to the mentioned car. 

One hour passed, two hours, then it started 
to drizzle, three hours, four hours, my, what a 
vigil; five hours passed. I still watched and the 
gallant boys were car-bound, one throwing his 
head to one side of the road and then to the 
other side, his eyes peeled wide open—guilt! 
The other chap just walked on with eyes to 
the ground. Nothing bulged from their coats. 
When they got into the car and were about 
to leave I hurried out from my place of conceal- 
ment. “Here, where’s my fox?” “What do ya 
mean—fox? etc., we don’t have your fox; we'd 
hang it up on a tree if we killed one in your 
traps.” Etc., etc. “Come on with me, I’ll show 
you where you got it.” 
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to protect them, there would not be very many 
hunting privileges. That I think would be more 
considerate than the attitude, as has been shown 
by the Game News. I can’t see why this atti- 
tude toward cats has become such an important 
issue. Nothing is ever said about dogs that 
roam around over farms. There are dogs, and 
not any great distance from the property here, 
that will kill a full grown chicken if given a 
chance and in all likelihood would kill any small 
game. That’s certain. 

“Please do not get the impression that I do 
not favor gunning of any class notwithstanding 
that I do not participate in that sport for I 
have cooperated with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission particularly when the project was 
launched to establish refuges on private prop- 
erty. While I am not the owner of the farm 
property from which I am writing, it being the 
property of my wife’s parents who were at first 
very much opposed to signing the agreement 
with the Pennsylvania Game Commission, I in- 


for 1934. The average annual cost thereof 
for those three years was $6,900. The highest 
advertising expenditure of the past three years 
was 1938, with a total of $4,819.82 due to the 
antlerless deer season, but the average per year 


for the latter period was only $4,187, or there 


was an average annual saving in this one item 
alone of over $2,700. 


The foregoing instances of how funds have 
been saved under the present management in 
themselves aggregate annual savings of almost 


$4,000. Numerous other examples of a similar 


nature might be cited. 


With the increased responsibility imposed 
upon the headquarters staff during recent years 
due to the launching of numerous new programs, 
the office has been handling a volume of work 
from 25% to 35% greater than previously, with- 
out a comparable increase in personnel. 

The writer feels confident that this brief 
review of the Commission’s recent activities, and 
the progress of new programs, will be as 
heartening to you as it has been to him. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


They came along. They tried to reassure me 
that they would not be like that. They told 
me where they hunted, their course of travel, 
and so on. Well, to cut the story short I 
told them to go on home and that I would get 
my fox in Harrisburg if nowhere élse. Then I 
followed up their true course of travel further 
out over the mountain, a bit of fur here and 
there, a heel mark in other places, then I noticed 
they turned to another trail which goes down 
the mountain and meets the same main road. 
On approaching the main road, ah, a stick 
laid there. I studied it carefully; a mark! The 
boys did not dare take the fox any further. I 
searched around and found my fox concealed by 
the side of a stump, covered up with ferns. 
They had nerve enough to carry it that far, 
just about three-quarters of a mile. 


The next morning these fellows were there at 
five o’clock for their fox; I was there too. 
Later in the day two game protectors and I 
paid the boys a visit. The verdict was—guilty. 


It is this kind of human predator for which 
law and law enforcement is necessary; and if 
he robs a trapline, most certainly he will do 
anything else. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


fluenced them to do so as I did to others that 
were inclined to be a little stubborn and my 
attitude toward the project was clearly demon- 
strated in a letter I had occasion to write Mr. 
W. Gard Conklin on December 13, 1937. Of 
course, the project favors the gunner con- 
siderably more than the farm owner but there 
are some factors that make the farm owner 
more secure than in years past. I think the 
policing by the young men appointed on that 
job is a great help to the farm owner in en- 
forcing the game laws. The posting of signs 
indicating refuges and forbidden areas too. I 
think it is a very excellent thing for the farm 
owner and sincerely trust all these new regula- 
tions will be the means of making better sports- 
men who seek to enjoy, within the law, hunting 
wild game and those of such, coming within my 
location, will be accorded the best of treatment 
and the best hunting ground pointed out.”— 
William C. Schwartz, Kintnersville, Pa. 
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DEER DAMAGE STUDY PLOTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


An examination made of the area in September 1938, indicates that 
the fenced area is fairly well stocked with trees. For the most part 
they appear to be healthy. Some weevil damage is observed on the 
Scotch pines and several of the larger trees were injured by sap 
suckers. Trees on the north side of the plot appear to be growing better 
than those on the south side. Considerable natural reproduction of 
red maple and chestnut is coming in. 


The average height of trees on the fenced area is as follows: 


SN BOGS Wives 6 ft. 
PN ccs cduues 9.2 ft. 


ROUMiMe 6.605655. 9.2 ft. 
White spruce ....... 4.7 ft. 


On the unfenced, or sample plot, about 10 larch remain which 
average about 6 feet in height, and one white spruce 28 inches in 
height was observed. The lone remaining white spruce has been 
browsed repeatedly and is not yet of a sufficient height to escape 
damage from this source. 


Pike County—Two adjoining areas, one fenced, were laid out in 
Porter Township, on the Whittaker place, on an abandoned field 
covered with grass and weeds. Red pine, Japanese larch, white pine, 
pitch pine, Norway spruce, Scotch pine and white spruce were 
planted. 

During the examination in September 1938, it was found that the 
trees on the fenced plot have been making excellent growth. The only 
part of the plot which shows any serious interference is along the 
southern edge which is being shaded to some extent by birch and 
aspen which are coming in on the area. Measurements of the trees on 
the fenced plot in September gave the following data: 


White pine ........ 8.5 ft. White spruce ....... 7.3 ft. 
ic ccnwtey 1l. ft. Norway spruce ..... 9.3 ft. 
Scotch pine ....... 13. ft. cs 54.945 65 seek 9.3 ft. 
Pitch pime .....0-- 12.5 it. 


Practically all of the trees on the unfenced area have been destroyed 
except along a narrow strip, about 40 feet wide along the edge of the 
woods in which there are a number of Norway spruce about 2 to 3 feet 
high. These seedlings have a current growth of about 10 inches and 
show evidence of browsing during the last few years. 

From the evidence obtained it is quite apparent that reforestation is 
impracticable in this section as long as the deer herd remains as large 
as it has been during the last ten years. 


Huntingdon County—Two adjoining areas, one fenced, of one acre 
each, were laid out in Logan Township, on the McGuire farm, at the 
foot of Round Top Mountain, on an abandoned field covered with 
grass and dewberry vines. 

The following species were planted: white pine, red pine, Banks 
pine, Austrian pine, Scotch pine, pitch pine, Japanese larch and 
Norway spruce. 

An examination made in September 1938, disclosed that the trees on 
the unfenced area are hopelessly browsed back and except for about 
one-half dozen Banks pine there are none large enough to escape damage 
of the terminal buds by deer browsing. 


Of the few trees remaining the following heights were observed: 


A ete cores nadae 5 ft. CE Sieh eo knh kien 2 ft. 
Scotch pine ......... 2 ft. Wee ame jw... .ses. 1y% ft. 
Norway spruce ..... 1% ft. Banks pine ........... 6 ft. 


On the fenced area there is an establishment of about 75%. In this 
area the following average heights were observed: 


Banks pine .......... S38  Sestch pime ........ 8 ft. 
ND Nick. dsdeuee Se ae 5 ft. 
White pine .......... 5 ft. 


The condition of the few remaining trees outside the deer proof 
fence indicates rather plainly that reforestation without protection from 
deer is impractical in this locality. 

In addition to the study plots above mentioned, three other plots in 
1930 were planted and fenced; with a smaller unfenced area planted 
adjoining. 

The first area was located near Red Run, along the Lincoln farm in 
Gibson Township, Elk County. It comprised a total of 14 acres enclosed 


by a deer proof fence. An additional 7 acres outside the fence were 
planted. The species used were Scotch pine, red pine, Norway spruce, 
Japanese larch and some white ash and red oak. Both inside and 
outside the fence, aspen and fire cherry were removed to facilitate the 
planting. 

The inspection of the area in September 1938 showed that the rate 
of stocking is decidedly better on the fenced area than it is on the 
unfenced area, however, the total height growth is practically the 
same on the two plots. 

Another plot was located along the McGeorge road, Lawrence 
Township, Clearfield County. An area of 40 acres was fenced and 
planted with a small area planted on the outside and left unfenced, 
The species used were white pine, red pine, pitch pine, Japanese larch. 

An inspection of this area made in September 1938, indicated that 
there is a stocking of about 80% on the fenced area. The trees have 
been damaged considerably by weevil but the stocking is sufficient to 
form a full stand of trees on the area if no unforseen damage occurs, 
On the unfenced plot a few scattered larch, Scotch and red pine remain. 
All of the Scotch and red pine have been heavily browsed by deer and 
are from 2 to 4% feet in height. Larch have also been damaged but 
not to as great an extent as the pine. The larch are from 3 to 74% 
feet in height. The stocking is considerably less than 15% of a fyll 
stand. On this area all tender twigs have been heavily browsed by 
deer, particularly the red maple sprouts. 

The third plot, located near the Home Wood Club, along Cooks Run, 
in East Keating Township, Elk County, was planted with red pine, 
Japanese larch, Scotch pine, Norway spruce and hardwood seedlings, 
An area of five acres was planted and fenced, and in addition an area 
of one-half acre was planted outside the deer-proof fence using Norway 
spruce and Scotch pine seedlings. 

An inspection of the area made in September 1938, disclosed that the 
trees on the unfenced plots have been completely destroyed ; there being 
about one-half dozen trees left in the plot, all of which are severely 
browsed by deer and are less than 10 inches in height. Inside the 
fenced area a fair stand of planted trees is in evidence, probably about 
75%. An inspection revealed the following total heights: 


Norway spruce ... 10.8 ft. i ee 4.6 ft. 
White pine ...... Se MON Scccascceni ean 6.3 ft. 
Scotch pine ...... 5.5 ft. 


Only the results of the examinations of the experimental plots, made 
during 1938, have been listed, but these as well as reports made of 
investigations during previous years, indicate rather clearly that it is 
almost useless to attempt to establish forest tree plantations in the 
areas where the plots have been located, provided the deer herd remains 
as large as it has been since those plots were established in 1929. In 
many of these areas forest tree planting has been discontinued because 
it is considered impracticable due to the excessive damage by deer. 

Not only have most of the planted evergreens been destroyed on 
the unfenced areas, but the natural growth, likewise has been browsed 
so heavily that there is very little chance of a satisfactory stand of 
trees becoming established on these areas unless a reduction is made 
in the number of deer. 

There is no question but that the natural growth in the forests of 
Pennsylvania provides an excellent and balanced food diet for deer. 
Furthermore, Pennsylvania forests are capable of supplying an adequate 
food supply if the herd remains at an optimum population and does not 
increase beyond the capacity of the natural growth to provide food. 

In many sections of Pennsylvania where deer are too abundant they 
exhaust their supply of summer food early and are forced to begin 
eating their winter food before the normal time. Consequently, many 
of them are unable to find food at all during the later winter months, 
and many die of starvation or succumb to under-nourishment which 
permits access of fatal diseases. The scarcity of food in many places 
in Pennsylvania has become so acute that the deer are forced to skin 
off the bark of the sumac, devil’s club, mountain ash, and other species 
upon which fruit is produced which provide grouse and other game 
with winter food supplies. 

Deer appear to be willing to try out new kinds of food. On the 
other hand they are very loath to seek out new feeding grounds. In 
other words, a deer herd which to begin with may be entirely too large 
to be supported adequately on the available growth in a locality, will 
remain and live in that region on a starvation diet rather than seek 
out new feeding areas even within a few miles of their home range. 
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An example of this condition may be found in many parts of the 
State where there is evidence that the deer have practically exhausted 
the food supply to such an extent that there is a clearly marked deer 
line appromimately 6 feet above the ground, showing that the deer have 
eaten all vegetation as high as they can reach. Quite often adjoining 
tracts which provide almost identical kinds and conditions of food have 
apparently been browsed very little. : ; 
A ruminant and browsing animal, and not a grazing or grass-eating 
animal normally, the deer feeds upon vegetable matter entirely. The 
leaves, buds, and tender twigs of shrubs and trees provide its regular 
diet and the bulk of its food, especially during the summer, spring and 
fall seasons. In the oak-chestnut forest type where there are large 
trees, nuts provide good food in the fall. It has been noticed that 
practically all species of the common trees and shrubs in Pennsylvania 
are at times browsed by deer. Because the plant food of deer is so 


extremely varied it is believed that practically no woody plants common 
to the State are rejected by the deer as food. However, observations 
made throughout the State indicate that a few woody plants are used 
for food only when others are not available. 

As a general rule planted evergreens are not damaged except in 
areas where an over-abundance of deer has resulted in the partial 
elimination of their normal browse. In order to insure success of these 
planted areas, as well as to provide for sufficient natural reproduction 
to perpetuate the woodland, it is imperative that the herd be kept 
down to the limit of the range necessary to supply it with sufficient 
food. The forests should be made to produce an adequate supply of 
timber as well as sufficient number of deer for sport. This can be 
done by managing the deer herd not only from the standpoint of 
protecting it, but also of controlling the numbers within the carrying 
capacity of the forest. 


HELL AND HIGH TIMBER 


and hygrometer readings show that the litter 
under the trees is bone-dry. Furthermore, the 
weather report predicts increasing winds, no 
rain in sight. He gives the alarm. 

Almost at once the fire truck shoots out 
through the swinging firehouse doors. From 
Eagle, fifty miles away, a patrol plane starts 
for the scene. In the wake of the fire truck 
are the truckloads of men, camp equipment, 
first-aid tent, extra tools, food—five pounds 
a man per day. More and more men follow, all 
strong enough to work twelve hours a day 
cutting down trees, digging fire lines down to 
mineral soil, hacking out underbrush, work- 
ing day and night amid terriffic heat, choking 
smoke, constant danger, possible death. Men 
hurrying to war. . 

Late that afternoon a siren sounds; the CCC 
camp at Summit springs to life. Boys just 
back from the day’s work rush down the com- 
pany street, tucking flapping shirt-tails into 
their pants, shouldering backward into blue 
jumpers as they clamber into the waiting trucks 
loaded with their stand-by equipment of shovels 
and axes and water packs. The trucks roar; 
they rock away over the forest road. The thing 
has blown up during the afternoon. It’s a 
crown fire now, racing through the treetops 
swifter than the wind. 

At midnight a warden’s car shrieks to a halt 
in the dirt yard in front of a sleeping ranch 
house, the horn tied down. The rancher and 
his older son rush out and jump into the 
warden’s car, the rancher’s wife and his younger 
boy begin to pile a few pieces of furniture and 
bedding into the ranch wagon and hitch up the 
nervous horses, heading to town for safety. 
There is a red glow in the sky, and the wind 
coming toward them has a sickening sweetish 
smell. It’s heading this way . ‘ 

Now the wind is getting stronger, and 
hotter, and smoke stings the eyes, and in the 
distance there is a steady ripping sound, like 
canvas being torn sharply, and now and then 
short explosions like rifle shots. The gray 
smoke is flecked with red patches that brighten, 
and fade, and suddenly burst through the 
clouds like forks of lightning. The rancher’s 
wife swings her whip at the backs of the 
horses, the wagon careens ahead of the flame. 

Wild animals are pounding past them in 
the smoke. A fawn falters in the road and 
stumbles and rolls over, the doe halting and 
bleating beside her. A rabbit rushes directly 
toward the fire, leaps convulsively into a tight 
ball of flame, topples backward. The rancher’s 
wife glances over her shoulder, stands up in the 
wagon and yells at the stumbling horses. She 


(Continued from Page 5) 


cannot hear herself in the increasing roar. A 
spark lights on the blanket wrapped around the 
baby beside her. . . . 

Men coming off the fire lines day after day, 
half-naked men with blackened faces, and eye- 
brows burned off and shirts hanging in shreads 
from their blistered shoulders. Men falling ex- 
hausted on the thin mattresses, too tired to 
move, while other men slip the water tanks from 
their backs and struggle into them and head 
for the fire lines on the run. Ambulances 
clanging up through the thick smoke, empty 
stretchers rushed into the heat and borne out 
again more slowly. 

Day after day, all that week, on into the 
next. Emergency calls for more men, shovels, 
food, bandages, help of any kind. Soup kitchens 
established. Airplanes, radio, telephones, the 
National Guard called out, martial law en- 
forced. Two towns, Black Snake and Wind- 
fall, leveled by flames. Several townships 
burned over so far. A million dollars in virgin 
timber destroyed. Four lives lost 

_ . Burned over all that nice country 
where we were,” Mr. George Spelvin shrugs, 
looking up from his evening newspaper. “Lucky 
thing we visited it in time. You know,” he 
muses, flicking his cigarette stub toward the 
fireplace with a practiced snap of his mid- 
dle finger, “I wonder how these fires ever get 
started.” 

“George, be careful where you throw that 
cigarette,” says his wife sternly. “You want 
to burn a hole in the rug?” 

If George Spelvin were to stroll through a 
wartime munitions plant, the floor strewn with 
spilled powder, the kegs of dynamite standing 
open, the cans of TNT uncovered, hydrogen 
gas seeping through the air, bomb fuses ex- 
posed on all sides, and if he were to flip his 
cigarette heedlessly over his shoulder without 
even a glance to see where it landed, Mr. 
Spelvin would be clapped into a strait jacket 
at once, provided there were enough of him left 
to scrape together. 

But the average tourist or camper, wander- 
ing aimlessly through one of our National 
Forests, or enjoying a pleasant communion with 
nature in some wooded glen during a particular- 
ly dry spell in July or August, is traveling in 
a powder factory just as easy to blow up but 
infinitely harder ever to replace. Those pine 
needles and dry leaves are as inflamable as 
gunpowder ; the heaps of slash are time bombs; 
the cool glades and majestic pine-clad hills can 
become in an incredibly short time a death- 
dealing inferno, taking a staggering annual toll. 

This year, for example, Mr. George Spelvin’s 


cigarette—or his cigar butt, or an wunex- 
tinguished match, or a smoldering coal from 
his pipe, or a campfire he didn’t quite put out, 
or a patch of ground he tried to burn over 
during a high wind—will cause over 150,000 
forest fires in the United States. These fires 
will devastate more than forty million acres of 
privately owned timberlands, as well as another 
half-million acres in our closely guarded 
National Forests. 

This year, thanks to Mr. Spelvin’s careless- 
ness—for it has been established that over ninety 
per cent of all forest fires in the United 
States are man-caused, and therefore pre- 
ventable—this country will lose fifty million 
dollars in timber alone. The losses it will suffer 
in potential young growth killed, in water- 
sheds ruined, in ensuing floods and _ silted 
streams and hillsides gullied beyond control, 
in barren soil, in wildlife resources wiped out, 
in industry stopped, in tourist and recreational 
possibilities gone, can never be estimated. 


This year—if Mr. Spelvin’s average holds— 
something like fifteen billion board feet of 
timber will be destroyed, enough to build five- 
room frame houses that would accommodate 
half the population of the City of New York. 

This year the game and fish that will be 
killed by fire—with the uncontrolled destruction 
of future cover and forage, of nests of ground 
birds and waterfowl, of spawning grounds for 
trout—will equal the toll of all the hunters’ 
guns and anglers’ hooks combined. 


Walk out into one of these freshly burned 
areas. Spend an hour forcing your way across 
the wasteland of drab gray ashes and smolder- 
ing snags. Mile after mile the charred trees 
are piled like jackstraws. Rocks and ledges 
stand out starkly, bare of leaves and moss, the 
topsoil gone. At the bottom of a gully winds a 
sluggish brown stream, the water poisoned with 
lye washed from the acres of ashes, a few fish 
floating belly up. A bloated carcass of a moose 
lies against the bank, crawling with bluebottles, 
its legs burned off to the hocks. A lone hawk 
wheels against the sky for a moment, the only 
sign of life. It veers, and glides away... . 


Throw that cigarette anywhere you want. 
It doesn’t matter where you flip it now. There 
isn’t anything left out here to burn. There 
won’t be for another hundred years. 


The forests belong to you. If they are de- 
stroyed, the chances are, nine out of ten, it 
will be your fault. So, if you are going to 
travel in the woods this summer, be careful 
with your cigarette, your pipe, your match, 
your campfire. 








we 


CAMPING 


How Not 


ETTING lost has been discussed several times in this department. 

Perhaps nothing new can be said. But new hunters and new 
campers are crowding in, more and more people are finding recrea- 
tion in the outdoors, and this fall newspapers will have the usual stories 
of narrow escapes and of the inevitable tragedies. 

The deer season usually comes in a time of cold rain, snow, and 
heavy frosts. In summer a man who is lost may go hungry, but he 
will not die from exposure. Colder weather results in frozen feet, 
sapping of energy through lying out in the snow and wet, and low- 
ering of resistance to a point where disease germs get in their deadly 
work. 

Men still insist on going into the fall woods without knowing 
the territory, without studying a map, without learning the basic 
principles of wilderness travel, without mental preparation against 
disastrous panic, without carrying the few simple means of pre- 
serving life if they do become lost. 

The rules are simple. Study a map until you can draw it per- 
fectly from memory. Learn every lake, watershed, stream. Obtain 
from natives a description of the unusual landmarks, characteristics 
of creeks and ridges. Learn the geological formation of the district, 
the dip and direction of strata, presence and limits of sand or clay 
belts. Know limits of swamps, muskeg, heavy timber, cut-over land. 
Learn direction and length of old logging or other roads, of trails. Ask 
about burns and section lines. In other words, learn the lay of the 
land before you enter it. 

Do not think that being lost is merely straying from something 
familiar. Get rid of the idea that you are an Indian and can 
remember every bush, tree, and rock. The Indian’s mind was trained 
far better than yours for that sort of thing. Quit paying attention 
to small details, in fact. Simply because you are unable to locate 
yourself within a few yards or even a mile or two, there is no 
reason to believe you are lost. You are still in the same State, per- 
haps the same county. You know you are within the big triangle 
between a large river and its principal branch. You know the river 
runs south and the creek comes in from the northeast. You are 
between the two, and camp is at the fork. The fact that you do 
not know whether the river is one or two miles west of you does 
not mean you are lost. 

As we have pointed out before, the crucial instant in practically all 
cases of a lost hunter or camper is when he realizes that he is lost, 
or decides that he is, and then promptly goes into a tailspin. That 
panic is devastating. It turns a reasonably intelligent man into a 
frightened, panicky animal. He immediately proceeds to do every- 
thing wrong, make rescue difficult, and to disregard all factors that 
tend to his own comfort and preservation. Don’t kid yourself if 
you have never been in that situation. No one knows if he is immune 
until he has faced it. 

About the only way to guard against this panic is to think about 
it a great deal, lay efficient plans in which you have perfect confi- 
dence, have adequate equipment and a complete faith that the situa- 
tion is only about one per cent as bad as it seems. The game can be 
beaten, and beaten easily. But if you start running through the woods, 
shrieking, luck alone will save you. 
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to Get Lost 


Wear woolen socks and wollen underclothes. Have all clothing of 
wool if in a cold or wet country. If you are thus equipped, rain and 
snow and cold are more successfully resisted. Keep plenty of matches 
in a waterproof container. Carry a compass only if you know how 
to use it. If you know nothing about the declination of the mag. 
netic needle, nothing of how or why a compass operates, or how it 
may be affected in handling, don’t bother to carry one. It won't help 
you, and may lead you into further difficulties. If you do carry a com. 
pass and know how to use it, have faith in the instrument. Remember 
that a compass does not worry or become panicky. 


Carry a roll of snare wire. In grouse country it is not a bad idea 
to pack a .22 target pistol or revolver. Wear a belt ax and heavy, 
sharp knife. Even a fish hook and some line inside your hat band may 
not come amiss. The thing to remember, if you really are lost and 
cannot get to camp or back to civilization, is that someone is coming 
to look for you. In this CCC age, several hundred searchers may 
join the hunt. All you need do is get enough food to sustain life 
until they find you. 

Don’t wait for extreme hunger to force you to eat muskrat, 
porcupine, woodchuck, hawk, mudhen, owl, or anything else you can 
knock over. The idea is to keep your strength up, give your body 
plenty of heat. 

Don’t travel until dark before making preparations for the night, 
If weather is bad, stop early enough to gather a big supply of fuel 
and erect some sort of shelter, with a good bough bed beneath it. Yoy 
can get along nicely without bedding if you have a big all-night fire. 


Make an adventure of getting lost. Get mad and tell the wilderness 
it can’t beat you. Let the searchers find you a pound or two heavier 
and quite content. Don’t feel ashamed of gettng lost. That has caused 
many a tragedy. And if you do feel ashamed, remember that it is a 
lot better to come out with a red face than on a stretcher. 


For Autumn Appetites 


A grub list for fall camping, especially in deer season, is essentially 
different from one for a summer trip. In warm weather too many 
fats may prove a disadvantage. In mild temperatures there is no 
necessity to feed fuel into the human boiler to combat cold. Hot days 
cut down activity, too, and the demand for food. 

Cold weather brings an entirely different situation. Activity is 
greater and body wastage consequently increased. More body heat 
is required for keeping warm. Rain, snow, and freezing temperatures 
drain energy. Fats and carbohydrates supply energy and heat for the 
body, which is why well-baked beans, with plenty of sugar and big 
hunks of salt pork, made an ideal fall camp food. Meat furnishes fats 
and proteins, the latter also in greater demand as body tissues are 
broken down. 

Thus, a fall grub list will lean heavily to pork fats, beans, dried 
peas, canned milk, sugers in sauce, pies and cakes, even candy. Stews 
with cubed and browned meat and plenty of vegetables and thickened 
gravy are most acceptable. 


THE GOVERNOR ON CONSERVATION 
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gation in such waters from physical obstruc- 
tions, and I believe it to be just as logical to 
legislate to protect the quality of the water. 


nation’s waters. 


Such a program should include adequate ad- 
ministrative boards, preferably on a watershed 
basis, and must have sufficient teeth in it to 
bring into line that willful minority which might 


block an orderly program of cleaning up the 


I am proud of the conservation accomplish- 
ments of the past four years here in Pennsyl- 
vania. And whatever my lot in life or wherever 
I shall be, I shall always do my bit to further 
this program so well begun. 

In addition to the strictly economic aspect 


of intelligent conservation, we must recognize 
the fact that as our people increase in numbers, 
leisure and ease of transportation, we must 
provide facilities for wholesome associations 
during that leisure. Pymatuning is a mont 
ment to its sponsors and administrators. The 
State and the nation need more similar projects. 
Public demand for them is unlimited. 
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